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UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


or an 


Ominous Conjunction 


“This Sketch represents the drawing together of the Whigs and the High Tories, in the 
summer of 1830, to plot the overthrow of the Prime Minister, the Duke of Wellington. 
The conversation is represented as taking place on a bench in the House of Lords. The 
man with the hat in his hand is H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland; the black-haired man 
beyond him is Lord Durham, Grey’s Radical son-in-law; next comes Earl Grey himself; 
and finally the man moving his hands as he talks is old Lord Eldon. Thus the two outside 
figures are High Tories; the two inside are advanced Reformers. 


“This combination of extremes resulted in the following November in the defeat of the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration in the House of Commons and the resulting change 
of government. The Whigs alone were the gainers by the temporary alliance, of which the 
High Tories soon had reason to repent.” 


An original print issued 29 July 1830, from The Seven Years of William IV: A Reign 
Cartooned by John Doyle [“H. B.”], by G. M. Trevelyan (London, 1952). 


a 


THE OTHER FACE OF REFORM® 


N MOsT of nineteenth-century Europe the growth of political 
democracy was essentially revolutionary. It has therefore been 
understood in terms of the class antagonisms which are said to 

have caused the Continental revolutions. In Britain, on the other hand, 
political democracy was established by parliamentary vote, not by 
revolution, by deliberation among members of the’ established ruling 
classes, not by decree of popular tribunal. The British experience would 
therefore seem to require a separate interpretative framework. This his- 
torians have not provided. While in England Reform Acts take the 
place of revolution, they are fitted to the general revolutionary pattern. 
- The equation of reform and revolution has held the field since 

the early nineteenth century. It is not unreasonable. It derives from 
much contemporary evidence and involves well-established social 
theory. Obviously, reform can not be isolated from the general context 
of economic and social change. Obviously, too, before the cycles of re- 
form began, many members of the industrial middle classes were deeply 
annoyed at the lack of correspondence between their increasing eco- 
nomic strength and their continuing representational weakness in Parlia- 
ment. Again, the passage of each of the three major Reform Acts was 
attended with considerable public disorder. And still again, following 
each Act the newly enfranchised classes were the beneficiaries of con- 
siderable legislative attention. In these circumstances, historians have 
tended to introduce the protagonists of reform almost solely against the 
background of increasing industrialization; they have tended to attribute 


® This paper derives from research begun while on a Fulbright Fellowship to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1954-56. I would like to thank Dr. George Kitson Clark of Trinity 
College for his encouragement. 
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the occurrence of reform almost solely to the activities of the various 
industrial classes, or to men who are regarded as their advocates; they 
have tended to find the meaning of reform almost solely in the needs of 
these new classes. Considering that each successive Reform Act was 
passed by an unreformed Parliament this view of the total process car- 
ries its own interpretational imperative — that each Act was a conces- 
sion by which the established ruling classes managed to prevent the 
outbreak of revolution. 


Yet for several reasons, if we take the first Reform Act as an 
example, this concession theory is not altogether satisfactory. In the first 
place, it prematurely sets the stage for an urban middle-class drama. 
As recent studies have increasingly tended to show, the first Reform 
Act did not mark a clear break in English political life. Least of all did 
it mark the arrival of the urban middle class to political power.’ In the 
second place, it tends to assume an unwarranted modernity in early 
nineteenth-century electoral behavior. And finally, it tends to distort the 
reform calendar. 

The standard chronology of the first Reform Act posits two essen- 
tial penultimate events, the death of George IV and the July Revolution 
in Paris. The latter bears the burden of reawakening reformist senti- 
ments which had lain dormant for many years, the former of transmitting 
these sentiments to Parliament. Because George’s death required that 
elections take place within six months it is used as the occasion when 
many persons, inspired by the example of Paris, entered Parliament. 
However, as Professor Gash has shown,’ many English elections were 
already well under way before news of the Revolution arrived. Indeed, 
reform emerged from its hibernation not in the summer of 1830 but a 
year earlier. In the summer of 1829 it appealed neither to the aristo- 
cratic Whigs nor the urban Liberals. Apart from the Radicals, its 
perennial advocates, reform appealed to many Ultra-Tories, or, to use a 
more generic term, to many members of the Country Party. It showed 
the extent of their hostility towards Wellington. 

It is true that the demand for political reform had long been 
associated with the Foxite Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals. Yet in the 
immediate pre-reform years it was largely monopolized by the Country 
Party. While it may be an exaggeration to designate as a Party the 


1 See, for example, Norman Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (London, 1953). 


2 “English Reform and French Revolution in the General Election of 1830,” Essays 
———. Sir Lewis Namier, ed. Richard Pares and A. J. P. Taylor (London, 1956), 
pp. 258-288. 
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heterogeneous group of active opponents to Wellington’s Government in 
1829 and 1830, their opposition, as well as their demands for political, 
fiscal, and tariff reforms, were major phenomena of these years and 
important factors in the elections of 1830. As will be seen, however, by 
the spring of 1831 the exigencies of parliamentary politics tended to in- 
duce an historical amnesia. The efforts of the administrative Tories to 
reconstitute a Party after their defeat the previous November were 
hardly compatible with the memory that numerous Tories had played 
major roles in defeating them. Furthermore, because the possibility of 
Country Party parentage could lead to expectations that the reform 
progeny would take after its parents by showing a tendency towards 
inflation or a renewal of protection, Liberals, Radicals, and many Whigs 
found it essential to deny this possibility outright and to claim the baby 
for their own. Their plea, which the administrative Tories did their best 
to support, was contained in two assertions: first, that reform was a 
Whig-Liberal-Radical monopoly, and second, that the issue of reform 
was fundamentally social. 

Because these assertions won the day, most historians have ig- 
nored the Country Party’s demands for reform, or, like Halévy, have dep- 
recated them on two grounds: that they “lacked the support of the Whig 
or Liberal party leaders,” and that they “lacked the support of the 
masses.”* The first of these arguments is tied to the notion that the 
Reform Ministry was a Whig Ministry, a notion which Professor 
Aspinall has recently tried to correct. The other is tied to the notion 
that the course of history in both the long and short term is defined by 
popular desires. While it must be allowed that this latter notion has 
some pertinence today, when means for transforming such desires into 
law have been highly developed, when social communities are ex- 
tremely fluid, and when leaders are more often made than born, to apply 
it to the early nineteenth century without reservation is a distinct 
anachronism. 

Yet inevitably the concession theory presupposes that in the early 
nineteenth century “the support of the masses” had specific electoral 
effectiveness — at least in certain constituencies. Towards this end it 
makes a sharp distinction between close constituencies, the corrupt and 
nomination boroughs, and open constituencies, best exemplified by the 
English counties. 


3 Elie Halévy, A History of the English People 1815-30, tr. E. I. Watkin (London, 1926), 
pp. 278-279. 
4 A. Aspinall, ed., Three Early Nineteenth Century Diaries (London, 1952), p. xxvii. 
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Granted the social assumptions of the concession theory, the 
further assumption that these two types of constituency differed from 
each other basically is an efficient means of explaining the votes of many 
M.P.’s. The majority of Members for the close constituencies voted 
against the second Bill on its crucial second reading. Of the eighty-two 
English county Members only four did so. According to the concession 
theory this striking disagreement may be attributed, on the one hand, to 
the entrenched powers of the established ruling classes in the close con- 
stituencies, which prevented the free expression of public opinion, and, 
on the other, to the freedom of the 4os. county freeholders. To balance 
the bad reputation of the former constituencies historians have endowed 
the latter with essentially democratic attributes.® 

Two questions are basic: What determined the electoral behavior 
of English county voters in 1830 and 1831? And how did the English 
counties, the open constituencies par excellence, differ from the corrupt 
and nomination boroughs? 


To date, these questions — particularly the former — have been 
accorded but little attention. Yet the poll books, a sadly neglected source 
for the study of English political and social history, are readily at hand 
and might suggest answers. 

Until 1872, when the Ballot Act separated the voter’s name from 
the vote he cast, voting in England was a public act. After each con- 
tested election one or another local political group generally published 
a list of the local voters, these being identified by their places of resi- 
dence or their electoral qualification. The electoral choices of each voter 
were entered in these lists against his name. 

The purpose of publishing poll books is clear. So too is their value 
to historians. By providing a record of electoral behavior poll books 
allowed the wielders of influence, or their agents, to make sure their 
influences were not violated. For the historian, who can never know inti- 
mately the complexities of influence, poll books measure its effectiveness 
inadequately.® Yet in spite of their inadequacies county poll books do 
reflect the existence, and to some degree at least, the effectiveness, of 


5 See, for example, G. M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century and After 
(1782-1919) (New ed., London, 1948), pp. 237-238; E. L. Woodward, The Age of Re- 
form 1815-1870 (Oxford, 1949), p. 75; Gash, p. xiv. 

6 Complete accuracy in measuring the effects of influence would require that each wielder 
of influence and each of his dependents be identified in positive fashion, and that the 
uninfluenced electors be clearly identified. Poll books, however, merely indicate the 
voter’s name, and address — county poll books show his village of residence, or quali- 
fication, or both, sometimes his occupation, and his votes. They do not specify the referent 
of his possible dependence. When used in conjunction with local guide books, which give 
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influence. They do so in two ways: by showing the degree of electoral 
agreement on the village level, a level often congruent with the 
boundaries of an estate, and by showing the intense localism of changes 
of electoral sentiment. Whenever the overall polls of a county show a 
change from one election to another, the change is not homogeneous 
throughout the county. Rather, it is a sum of local changes. Within a 
locality changes were generally unanimous; from one locality to another 
such changes were often contradictory. 

In circumstances where each voter is free to express his own 
opinions at the polls — where the modern concept of public opinion is 
valid — the electoral map of a large geographical constituency will 
normally consist of shadings from a region where one political group is 
dominant to another region where another group is dominant. Within 
these different regions a fair amount of political disagreement will 
usually exist. No region will be entirely white or entirely black. The 
differences which define them will consist of shadings of grey. 

In the nineteenth century, however, the electoral maps of the 
English counties were very often spotted, black and white. The 


Northamptonshire poll book of 1831, for example, shows that all the 
voters in the village of Lowick polled for the anti-Bill candidates; all 
the voters in the village of Aldwinkle, directly adjacent to Lowick to 
the east, polled for the pro-Bill candidates; with two exceptions, all the 
voters in the village of Brigstock, directly adjacent to Lowick to the 
northwest, also polled for the pro-Bill candidates.? Circumstances sug- 
gest that the influences of the dominant local landowners were the 


fairly precise indications of local landownership, county poll books provide much circum- 
stantial evidence of influence. Yet this evidence will inevitably fail to reflect the full 
effectiveness of influence. It will fail to reflect influence in those instances where it only 
affected one of an elector’s two votes, where it derived from other sources than local 
landownership, where the individual voter did not reside in the same locale as the other 
men who responded to the same influence, and where the geographical units listed in the 
poll books were the foci of two or more separate influences. Often this use of poll books 
in conjunction with local guide books will help not at all with respect to the outvoters, 
those who lived outside the county; its value with respect to the residents of the larger 
towns is doubtful. Frequently, poll books do not specify the outvoters’ local geographical 
connections; outvoters are often lumped together under a separate heading of their 
own. Often, too, the voters in the larger towns were by no means politically agreed. 
While the size of the community might tend to make the individual resident at least 
somewhat anonymous — and therefore free — it is questionable whether the frequent 
lack of internal agreement in the larger towns should be taken to mean that all the 
voters in these towns had full individual control of their votes. Since local political agree- 
ment is found most often where landownership was concentrated in the hands of a 
single individual it is not surprising that diversity of local political expression should be 
found most often in those communities, among which most of the larger towns must be 
included, where several interests were focused. These considerations will explain why 
the use of borough poll books for a study analogous to the present one could hardly 
be contemplated. 


7 A Copy of the Poll of the Freeholders as taken at the Election of Knights of the Shire 
for the county of Northampton, 1831 ... (Northampton, 1831). 
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major factors both in creating these local communities, and in condi- 
tioning the residents’ electoral behavior.* 

Several considerations reinforce this interpretation. Since each 
elector could cast two votes at each election, he could cast many possi- 
ble combinations of votes at successive elections. Yet in any particular 
election local agreement was the general rule. It was so in spite of the 
utter lack of clearly defined parties, to which, had they existed, such 
local agreements might possibly be attributed. 

But such parties, as distinct from factions, simply did not exist. 
This is evident both from the large number of plumped votes® cast for 
one candidate who agreed politically with another standing in the same 
constituency, and also from the large number of split votes between 
candidates of opposing political views. Even in May 1831 when all of 
electoral England is supposed to have been divided on the Bill, a large 
proportion of pro-Bill candidates stood as individuals and were sup- 
ported as individuals. In Oxfordshire, the two pro-Bill candidates went 
out of their ways to deny all “coalition.”!° At the polls each enjoyed a 
few plumped votes and a larger number of split votes with the anti-Bill 
candidate," although understandably, in 1831, such a-political cross- 
voting was less frequent than usual. In Buckinghamshire, as The Times 
of 10 May 1831 complained, some two hundred voters whom they 
described as “Smith votes” — the name of a local squire — plumred for 
one of the two pro-Bill candidates instead of polling for both. As a result 
of Smith’s instructions to his voters, and the instructions of others sim- 
ilarly inclined, the county returned one pro- and one anti-Bill Member. 

A general picture of non-party, factional politics may be seen in 
the correspondence of numerous men who had “interests” in one or 


8 The major landowner in Aldwinkle was Lord Lilford, in Brigstock, Vernon Smith, and 
in Lowick, W. B. Stopford. (See William Whelan and Co., History Gazetteer, and Di- 
rectory of Northamptonshire [London, 1849].) Lilford supported the reform candidates 
in 1831. (See Eric G. Forrester, Northamptonshire County Elections and Electioneer- 
ing. 1695-1832 [Oxford, 1941], p. 145.) Smith sat in the Parliament of 1831 as pro- 
Bill member for Northampton. Stopford contributed towards the election expenses of 
the anti-Bill candidates. (See the list of contributors, Cartwright Papers, Box 12, 
Northamptonshire Record Office. ) 

% An elector might cast as many votes as there were members for the constituency. 
Plumped, or single, votes were those cast by electors who withheld their second votes, 
thus increasing the relative strength of a particular candidate. 

10 See Harcourt’s Address, Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 7 May 1831, and the report of Har- 

court’s and Weyland’s speeches on the hustings, 14 May 1831. 

11 Norreys, the anti-Bill candidates, received 1,316 votes of which 996 were plumped 
votes. He received 189 votes from persons who also polled for Harcourt, and 131 votes 
from persons who also polled for Weyland. Harcourt headed the poll with 1,782 votes, 
of which 57 were plumped votes. Weyland received 1,688, of which 22 were plumped. 
See The Copy of the Poll of the Freeholders for Knights of the Shire for the County 
of Oxford (Oxford, 1831). 
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another county. These men were not unconcerned with “issues.” But 
they were hardly more concerned with “issues” than with gaining the 
support of Lord This, Squire That, and Mr. So-and-so for their respective 
candidates; and often such support had nothing whatsoever to do with 
“jssues.”!* The reasons for their concern are obvious. Sufficient support 
from such sources might prevent a contest at the polls.'* In the event that 
it was not so powerful it would at least do much to determine the elec- 
toral result. 

To attempt to define all the numerous interests of the aristocracy, 
the squirearchy, and the magnates which affected the outcome of the 
elections in even one county in 1830 and 1831 would be a sheer impossi- 
bility. Evidence could never be found to cover the motives of the crucial 
score or more men. In the limited number of cases where it is available 
the evidence tells a story of the hopes and disappointments of those 
who lived in a world in which ideational elements had not yet displaced 
the perquisitive. A few examples will show the existence of the latter 
and their electoral significance. These have to do with the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke of Rutland, and the general elections of 1826 and 


1830, and the by-election of October 1831 in Cambridgeshire. 
Between 1830 and 1831 Bedford made two political switches. In 

July 1830, he deserted the Whigs to support Wellington.’* By October 

1831, he had deserted Wellington to support reform.'® The voters on his 


12 For a particularly striking example from a later period see the letter to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Conservative Member for North Devon, during the contest of 1868 (Iddes- 
leigh Papers, National Register of Archives, PP 2/79, 29 Aug. 1868), from the cor- 
respondent who protested that while he heartily disapproved of the politics of Sir T. D. 
Acland, the Liberal Member for the division, who had just voted for Gladstone’s Irish 
Resolutions, he, and, by implication, his tenants, would vote for Acland and Northcote, 
thus opposing Walrond, Northcote’s Conservative co-candidate, because, “I believe 
[Acland] to be a worthy descendent of a greatly loved man, and I believe all he does 
is strictly in harmony with what he believes to be right. He may be mistaken, . . . [but] 
we are all liable to be & I believe him to be an honest man.” 

To take another example from a later period, in East Norfolk, in 1857, largely as a con- 
sequence of the death of the second Lord Wodehouse, a Conservative, and the succes- 
sion of his grandson, a Liberal, the two Conservative sitting Members withdrew and al- 
lowed the uncontested return of two Liberal candidates. As the editor of a later poll 
book explained, “[Lord Wodehouse’s death took] from the Conservative interest the in- 
fluence and weight of the noble Lord’s property and character, and . . . [placed] it 
[sic!] on the side of the Liberal party” (The Poll for a Knight; of the Shire for the 
Eastern Division of the County of Norfolk [Norwich, 1858], p. viii). 

The Journals of Mrs. Arbuthnot, ed. Francis Bamford and the Duke of Wellington ( Lon- 
don, 1950), II, 367. Bedford’s motives in this are not entirely clear. Possibly he feared 
the growth of Ultra-Tory strength; possibly he hoped for office; possibly his feelings were 
not altogether dissimilar from those of his son, Lord Tavistock, who observed to Lord 
Milton that Wellington’s Government was “too weak for evil, & yet strong enough to 
carry through any good measure that may be forced upon them” (8 July 1830, Fitzwil- 
liam Papers, Northamptonshire Record Office ). 

15 See Bedford’s proxy on the division at the second reading of the Reform Bill in the 
Lords, Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Ser., VIII (7 Oct. 1831), 344. 
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Thorney estate in Cambridgeshire followed him with absolute pre- 
cision. In 1826 they voted unanimously for Lord Francis Osborne, the 
incumbent Whig Member. They opposed Lord George Manners, the 
incumbent Ministerial Member. They also opposed Henry John Adeane, 
an Independent squire, who, while defeated in 1826, was elected in 1830, 
later voting for the Bill. In 1830, after Bedford joined Wellington — Peel 
thought his adherence was worth a garter (Arbuthnot, II, 368) — all but 
one of the Thorney voters split between Osborne and Manners. At the 
by-election of October 1831 occasioned by Osborne’s resignation, they 
unanimously supported Richard Greaves Townley in opposition to 
Philip Yorke, the anti-Bill candidate.'® 

To say that each Thorney voter was individually responsible for 
the choices he made at the polls would be to say that these men lived 
apart from the vast majority of their neighbors in the county. While in 
many other villages a majority of local electors agreed politically with the 
Thorney voters either in 1826 or 1831, or both, hardly any agreed with 
them in 1830. In only three other villages did clear agreement obtain 
throughout. An analogous but somewhat less radical assumption would 
be necessary to explain the behavior of the voters resident in the shadow 
of Cheveley, the Duke of Rutland’s Cambridgeshire residence.’7 Rut- 
land, many of whose relatives enjoyed high places in the gift of the 
Government, remained a staunch Wellingtonian. His voters likewise. 
But these shared their world with the residents of numerous other vil- 
lages scattered throughout the county where the major local landowners 
were also Wellingtonians. 

A comparison of the electoral behavior of the Cambridgeshire 
voters who were clearly influenced by Bedford or Rutland, and the voters 
in other groups of villages in the county is extremely revealing.’ It indi- 


16 For the electoral behavior of the Thorney voters see The Poll for Election of Two Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the County of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1826), p. 68; The 
Poll for Two Knights of the Shire for the County of Cambridgeshire (Cambridge, 
1830); and The Poll of an Election of a Representative in Parliament for the County of 
Cambridgeshire (Cambridge, 1831) p. 33. Since Bedford was the sole landowner in 
Thorney (See Robert Gardner, History, Gazetteer and Directory of Cambridgeshire 
[Peterborough, 1851], p. 558), and since the poll book of 1830 was tabulated by vil- 
lages of qualification, thus showing no voters for Thorney, the Thorney evidence for 
1830 has been obtained by using other poll books as guides to the names of the free- 
holders resident in Thorney, and then searching in the poll book of 1830 for the be- 
havior of these men. See Thorney, under the rubric, “1 Bedford village,” in the accom- 
panying Table. 

17 Cheveley was the center of Rutland’s estates which were also located in Ashley, New- 
market, and Wood Ditton. See Gardner, pp. 398 ff. 

18 See the accompanying Table, which has been compiled from the Cambridgeshire poll 
books. 
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TABLE 


The Cambridgeshire polls of 1826, 1830, and 1831, showing 
the behavior of the voters in different groups of villages. 


1826 : 1830 


umber of voters 


2s 

4 Rutland villages. 58 4 2 

50 other villages with 
consistent Wellington- 
ian majorities. 128 167 

18 villages where Well- 
ingtonian majorities 
disappeared in 1830. 
villages where Well- 
ingtonian majorities 
disappeared in 1830 
and 1831. 375 117 
Wellingtonian villages} 
(Bedford influence in 
1830?). 

Villages where 
Wellingtonian majori- 
ties disappeared in 
1830 and 1831 (Bed- 
ford influence in 
1830? ). 

Bedford village. 

3 villages of indirect 
Bedford influence. 
villages of anti- 
Wellingtonian majori- 
ties: non-Bedford 
influence. 242 556 448 
villages where anti- 
Wellingtonian majori- 
ties shifted to anti- 
reform majorities. 40 7 29 a 93 63 76 29) 60 19 41 

2 


n 
Ni | in group 


outvoters 116 70 65 not separately listed 
163 totals 2101 1393 831 566/3640 2187 1897 177613019 1752 1267 
N. B. The total figures recorded in these poll books disagreed with those 
reported by the sheriff. These latter were as follows: 
| 2136 1394 897 6283717 2339 2086 1757\\3426 1981 1445 


Such discrepancies were normal. Needless to say, they hardly affect 
the impact of the table. 
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cates a high degree of effective influence, one confirmed by similar 
analyses of the Huntingdonshire and Oxfordshire poll books for these 
years.!° 

For many Cambridgeshire villages it has not been possible to 
identify the influences which affected the behavior of the majority of 
local voters. The accompanying table is based largely on the criterion of 
consistent local electoral agreement, a criterion which inevitably ob- 
scures a great deal of influence. Nevertheless, this table indicates that 
for a large proportion of county electors — probably a majority — politi- 
cal action was joint action, held together by the electors’ common 
allegiance to an iinmediate social or economic superior. In these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious that no sharp line may be drawn between the 
county constituencies, the most illustrious of the open constituencies, and 
the close constituencies, on the simple grounds of the existence and 
effectiveness of influence within them. Nomination and corrupt boroughs 
were but extreme cases of a universal pattern. They differed from the 
counties primarily in the relative numbers of those who wielded influ- 
ence, and, in the corrupt boroughs, the nature of the ties which bound 
these men and their dependents. In the nomination and corrupt boroughs 
influence was concentrated in the hands of one man, or group of men, 
who may or may not have had any immediate social contact with their 
dependents, whose connections with their boroughs, although generally 
based on property, often existed for purely political reasons. Influence 
in the counties usually derived from the same source. However, the 
number of men who possessed influence in the counties was much 
greater. Influence was shared among the predominant local landowners 
and others of social and economic eminence. In most cases these men 
had some degree of continuous contact with their dependents, whether 
as residents of local manor houses, or as employers. However, the effects 
of such contact were clearly one-sided. It is true that Charles Western, 
long-time Member for Essex, claimed that landlords were as much in- 
fluenced by their tenants as their tenants were by them.”° Yet until a 
way be found to co-ordinate this claim with the widespread phenomenon 
of local electoral agreement Western’s claim must be credited to the 
rich English tradition of idealizing rural life. 


19 Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Oxfordshire were the only English counties in 
which contests took place in 1826, 1830, and 1831. As such, their poll books provide 
the best check against the possible tendency to attribute every single occurrence of local 
agreement to influence. I hope eventually to publish a full study of these pre-reform 
elections. 


20 3 Hans., VI (18 Aug. 1831), 279-280. 
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Thus, a distinction must be made between the return of a vast 
majority of pro-Bill Members to Parliament from the English counties 
in 1830 and 1831, and the popularity of reform among the English 
“masses.” To a large degree the return of these Members must be 
attributed to the attitudes and activities of relatively small groups of 
men, many of them members of the aristocracy, gentry, and urban 
magnate class, whose composite influences were electorally decisive. 

What, then, affected the attitudes of these men? 


In 1826 the majority of county Members were Ministerialists be- 
cause those who wielded the predominant influence in the counties were 
themselves Ministerialists. Between 1826 and 1831 two things occurred 
which profoundly affected the political orientation of county Members. 
In the first place, while many influentigl Whigs followed obscure con- 
volutions of their own, many influential Tories went into clear opposi- 
tion. The conjunction of three issues prompted them to do so: the 
Government's deflationary fiscal policy, the relaxation of the Corn Laws, 
and Catholic emancipation. In the second place, the urban areas of the 
counties, which, in general, had previously played a passive political 
role, awoke from their lethargy. 

Growing rural opposition despite many Whigs, and urban 
awakening, were not opposed; they were allied. The Ultra-Tories, for 
whom Catholic emancipation was all but equivalent to treason, were 
especially numerous among the aristocracy and gentry. These groups, 
composed predominantly of rural landowners, tended to oppose all re- 
laxations of the Corn Laws. They also tended to oppose deflation, re- 
garding it as the main cause of the continuing depression in agriculture. 
Their doing so placed them in implicit alliance with many manufac- 
turers and provincial bankers, who, like Thomas Attwood, the organizer 
of the Birmingham Political Union, considered deflation responsible 
for the urban depression of the latter ‘twenties. 

Among these issues Catholic emancipation was the most crucial. 
The last to arise, and the most heavily charged emotionally, it caught up 
the hostilities to the Government which the others had already en- 
gendered and refocused them upon the entire political structure. Cath- 
olic emancipation was the first step towards the first Reform Act not 
only because, as Professor Briggs notes, " it finally dissolved the coalition 
which Lord Liverpool had held together, but also because it made reform 
respectable. Numerous Radicals and certain Whigs had long com- 


21 Asa Briggs, The Age of Improvement (London, 1959), pp. 228 ff. 
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_ plained of the grossly unrepresentative nature of Parliament, But the 
questionable associates of many of these men scarcely increased the 
popularity of reform among the oligarchical wielders of influence. It 
was the passage of the Catholic Relief Act, and, even more, the manner 
in which it was passed, which prompted many of these latter first to: 
appraise the political structure of the kingdom and then to add their 
more effective voices to the cry for reform. Their doing so committed 
them neither to the democratic theories espoused by some Radicals nor 
to the liberal views of others who wished to increase the political powers 
of the urban middle classes. Their adoption of reform was their way of 
demanding that the Government remain true to the principles of which 
they were the major custodians. It was not a legacy of Girondists or 
Jacobins but of the seventeenth-century Parliamentarians, transmitted 
through the economical reformers of the reign of George III.** 

It was to Wellington’s apostasy that the passage of the Relief Act - 
was most widely attributed. That Wellington exercised a dominant in- 
fluence in the Cabinet was agreed by all. That the Cabinet exercised a 
similar influence in Parliament was suggested to many by the manner in 
which the Act was passed. Strenuous opposition out of doors was almost 
entirely discounted in Parliament. In 1829, a significant number of peers 
and M.P.’s entirely forgot the statements they had made and the 
votes they had cast the previous year. As the Tory Morning Herald bit- 
terly observed, “So much for a measure being recommended by the King 
and his Ministers, in comparison with a measure emanating from an 
Opposition side of the House. The King and his Ministers are the foun- 
tain-head of power, places, and pensions, and the Opposition is not” (7 
Apr. 1829). 

From this assumed concentration of power in Wellington’s hands 
the danger arose of what the Tory Morning Journal described as Well- 
ington’s “proud .. . overbearing .. . grasping . . . dishonest .. . and un- 
principled” character (12 Sept. 1829). Their accusation of dishonesty 
and lack of principle clearly referred to his clandestine change of atti- 
tude towards Catholic emancipation between the autumn of 1828 and 
the meeting of Parliament in 182g. In accusing him of pride and over- 
bearance they alluded to his manner of forcing the Act through Parlia- 
ment. In accusing him of avarice — and here his supposed lack of prin- 
ciple would also fit — they obviously referred to his refusal to surrender 
the fruits of office even though he surrendered the opposition to Catholic 


22 On these latter see Archibald Foord, “The Waning of the Influence of the Crown,” 
English Historical Review, LXII (1947), 484-507. 
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emancipation which largely prompted him to accept office in the first 
place. Looking at emancipation as a whole, many Ultra-Tories asserted 
that Wellington’s continuation in office had become an end in itself 
which he pursued by every possible means and at the expense, when 
necessary, of every relevant principle. As an article in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine explained, “The plea of the Minister —I did this be- 
cause I could not carry on the government without — is precisely in 
effect the plea of the pickpocket or murderer — I robbed or murdered 
because I had no other means of obtaining wealth.”** 

Between the passage of the Relief Act and the elections of 1830, 
the specific issue of emancipation disappeared almost entirely among 
the more general issues to which it gave rise: the source of power in 
Parliament, the nature of that power, the wisdom of its use, and the 
relations between Parliament and English society. Several things con- 
tributed to this process, and contributed, also, to provide the Ultra-Tories 
with strong allies among the Radicals and rural Whigs. In the first 
place, in September, Wellington brought suit for libel against the owners 
of the Morning Journal, charging that the paper’s comments had tended 
to bring himself and the Government into contempt. Among many 
Tories and Radicals the resultant outcry was intense. Whig and Liberal 
papers tended to remain silent, and, when a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned, The Times even blamed the owners of the Morning Journal for 
their “blow . .. on the liberty of the press (24 Dec. 1829), their effrontery 
in attacking “a powerful and respected Government (26 Dec. 1829). On 
the other hand, numerous Tory and Radical papers intensified their 
criticism.** In the second place, the Ministers refused to take seriously 
the mounting complaints of distress which emanated from countryside 
and town. Indeed, they asserted through the Speech from the Throne in 
February 1830 that distress only prevailed “in some parts of the King- 
dom.” With rebates of agricultural rental increasing throughout the pre- 
vious autumn, and depression deepening in many towns, such an asser- 
tion provoked an even greater outcry than the libel suit. It was on this 
issue that the Ultra-Tory member for Kent, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 


23 [David Robinson], “The Reform of the House of Commons,” XXVII ( Apr. 1830), 643. 
Professor Walter Houghton, general editor of the Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodi- 
cals, has supplied the attributions of authorship for all the articles from Blackwood’s 
and the Quarterly Review alluded to in this paper. 

24 It was from Wellington’s attack on the Morning Journal that the Morning Herald dated 
its opposition. (See the Morning Herald, 27 Dec. 1830). For the period of the libel 
suit see also the Tory Standard, against which similar charges were brought but not 
pursued, as well as, among provincial Tory papers, the Sheffield Courant, Durham 
County Advertiser, and the Birmingham Journal, and, among Radical papers, the 
Examiner London). 
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moved his amendment to the Address.”® In the subsequent division the 
Government was only saved from defeat by the support of certain 
Liberals and Whigs. To explain the behavior of these men The Times 
(10 Feb. 1830) and the Morning Chronicle (3 Feb. 1930) ridiculed the 
claims of distress. Their doing so was consistent with The Times’ boast 
(8 Feb. 1830) that the Government was kept in office by the Whigs, and 
the common observation of the two papers that since the Relief Act 
Wellington had ceased to be a party leader and had become a national 
one.”6 

The importance of the Government’s attitude towards distress 
and of the support of certain Liberals and Whigs can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Many anti-ministerial Tories and many rural Whigs felt 
confirmed in their views that unless Wellington could be brought to 
desert his principles once again — but this time in a direction which 
his past desertions rendered improbable — no efforts would ever be made 
to deal with distress except after reform. In numerous speeches, articles, 
and letters to the press from the summer of 1829 through the winter of 
1831°7 the Country Party attacked the theories of the Liberal economists 
and the increasing adoptions of these theories by the Government. The 
attack assumed that, given the existing structure of Government, these 
theories could not be abandoned. 

While the Country Party remained an attitude rather than an 
organization, most of its members were agreed that the ultimate source 
of England’s miseries lay in the conjunction of the national debt, ac- 
cumulated largely during the French Wars, and the “criminal profusion 
of Government” (Morning Herald, 4 Feb. 1830). While the difficulties 
of paying war taxes in war currency had been bad enough, Peel had 
aggravated the problem by a devaluation of the currency, premised on 
liberal economic theory, which required in practice that debts incurred 
in paper be repaid in gold. Then, with agriculture and manufacturing 
nearly prostrate from this burden, Huskisson had made things even 


25 Hans., N.S., XXII (4 Feb. 1830), 3 and 69 ff. 
28 The Times, 16 Feb. 1830; Morning Chronicle, 6 Feb. 1830. 


27 The following analysis derives from a study of the leaders and letters to the editor of the 
Standard and the Morning Herald from the summer of 1829 through the summer of 
1831, of those of the Morning Journal from the summer of 1829 through May the 1830, 
when it ceased publication, various articles in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, espe- 
cially “The Reform of the House of Commons,” pp. 640-658), and in the Quarterly Re- 
view, especially [Edward Edwards], “Currency,” XXXIX (Apr. 1829), 451-475, and 
[J. W. Croker], “Internal Policy,” XLII (Jan. 1830), 228-277, the parliamentary 
speeches during the session of 1830 of the Ultra-Tories, especially the Marquis of 
Blandford, Sir Edward Knatchbull, and Sir Charles Wetherell, and of Sir James Gra- 
ham, Sir Robert Heron, Charles Sibthorp, and Charles Western, and the speeches at the 
anti-malt tax and county meetings which ran from Octcber 1829 through the spring of 
1830, and which were widely reported in the press. 
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worse with his policies of free trade, similarly premised, which forced 
English producers to compete with foreign producers whose taxes were 
far lighter. 

Some Country Partyites argued that either a simple return to 
protection or a simple currency reform, or both, would solve their 
problems. Others, who believed that the dilemma had become far too 
complex for such a solution to be feasible, pointed to the developing 
split in the kingdom between those who paid taxes and those who 
received them in the form of salaries, pensions, or interest.?* Since those 
in receipt of taxes in one form or another included the Ministers, their 
basic supporters in both Houses, and the fundholders, many persons 
were contemptuous of the Government's professions in favor of re- 
trenchment. The decline of Whig opposition, which many of these men 
attributed to the eagerness of the Whig leaders to share the spoils of 
office, led them to proclaim that no relief was possible as long as the 
structure of government remained unchanged. 

Such an interpretation of the kingdom’s ills underlay the Tory 
proposals for reform set forth by the Marquis of Blandford, and by 
David Robinson in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Neither had a 
theoretical basis. Each was a practical attempt to deal with a synthesis 
of practical problems which faced in particular the Country Party. 

The milder of these was the article in Blackwood’s. Although 
granting the correctness of the Country Party diagnosis, Robinson 
sought merely to control the system, not to purge it. Hence his attitude 
towards the nomination boroughs. These he recognized as a major 
source of the Ministers’ power. But he also recognized them as havens 
for administrative talent. In consequence, he proposed to leave them in- 
tact to provide seats for Ministers and potential Ministers while looking 
to the other constituencies for a power to control and direct these men. 
To these other constituencies he assigned the task of strengthening an 
“Independent Party . .. whose leaders must be wholly free from the wish 
for office,” and whose members, holding a balance of power, would 
“act the part of a disinterested and impartial judge” between the Min- 
isterial and Opposition parties (647). Towards this end Robinson was 
for the most part concerned with curtailing election expenses and 


28 On the relation between interest rates and the taxation and distress issue see the argu- 
ment in December 1829 and January 1830, between The Times on the one side and 
the Standard and the Morning Herald on the other over the relative “sacredness” of 
contracts to pay stipulated interest on the national debt, and rents whose amounts 
were fixed by leases. This argument derived from the Government’s plan to convert cer- 
tain 4% stock to 34%, a plan about whose justice The Times had grave doubts (7 
Jan. 1830). 
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creating responsible electorates in the open constituencies. He observed 
that the very high cost of election in the counties often reduced the num- 
ber of potential candidates to a handful, that many an open borough did 
not contain a single individual able to contest it. In effect, he sought to 
bring men into Parliament who had strong local connections and who 
would not be so pressed by the ordeal of election as to be willing to 
bargain away their independence. 

Where Blackwood’s stepped cautiously Blandford stamped in 
anger. His concerns were the same. But he was not satisfied with a simple 
control of the Ministers’ powers. He sought to destroy them. Hence, 
among his numerous proposals, those to dismiss all placemen and 
pensioners from the House of Commons and to abolish all nomination 
boroughs.?® 

While these proposals were being made the Ministers were being 
pressed in Parliament, primarily by Tories, on such questions as the prac- 
tice whereby certain Army and Navy officers who took civil posts in the 
government might continue to receive their full service pay in addition to 
their civil salaries, pensions for the sons of Cabinet Ministers, distress and 
the state of the laboring classes, and the salaries of Privy Councillors.*° 
But the Country Party had also taken to the field. From the late autumn 
of 1829 into the following spring they convened a series of county meet- 
ings, many of them in the guise of anti-malt tax meetings, at which their 
leaders ran the gamut of their protest. In January, when the first Political 
Union was organized, these squires were joined from the towns. The 
leaders of the Political Unions had similar economic and fiscal concerns 
from which their reform demands issued. Indeed, of the initial leaders 
of the Union movement, the majority were anti-ministerial Tories.*! 
Blandford joined the parent body almost as soon as it was organized. His 
reform proposals were those they later endorsed.** 

Yet the Union movement was more than an urban amplifier to the 
growing rural agitation. Its major initial importance was that it provided 
indigenous political organizations for the urban freeholders. 

Traditionally, the counties were controlled from the country- 
side. In many cases, however, such an arrangement had no basis in 


29 Hans., N.S., XXII (18 Feb. 1830), 678-698. 

30 Hans., N.S., XXIII (g Mar. 1830), 12-23; (26 Mar. 1830), 945-960; XXIV (30 Apr. 
1830), 304-305, 731-758; XXIII-XXIV (1830), passim. 

31 See the comments of the anti-ministerial Tory Birmingham Journal regarding the politi- 
cal affiliations of the organizers of the Political Union, and the hostility towards the 
movement of the local Whigs, 16 Jan. 1830 and ff. 


32 See report of the meeting of the Birmingham Political Union, Morning Herald, 19 
May 1830. 
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electoral reality. In many counties most freeholders were urban.** As 
long as the primary qualification for the county franchise was a 4os. free- 
hold, and as long as most borough freeholders had a county vote, a 
town such as Birmingham, in which the number of property owners was 
relatively large, or a borough such as Cambridge was in a position to 
exercise predominant power in the county in which it was situated. 
As the Manchester Mercury noted on 6 June 1826, while Manchester 
might have no Member many of its inhabitants had county votes. The 
later assertion, that two thousand Warwickshire freeholders were con- 
centrated in Birmingham, may have been an exaggeration.** Yet it is no 
exaggeration that in many counties the continued political control of the 
aristocracy and gentry depended on the continued quiescence of the 
local urban magnates. It was the burden of the Union movement to 
underscore the precarious position of the landed interest in the counties. 

In 1830, however, in most counties, the precariousness of their 
position was not yet clear. Yorkshire was exceptional. The Union re- 
tained its orientation in favor of the anti-ministerial Tories until well 
after the elections of August. In these elections, it merely enhanced the 
powers of the rural anti-Ministerialists. As long as these acted in fre- 
quent alliance with the Radicals, and as long as many Whigs and 
Liberals refrained from attacking Wellington, it was impossible for issues 
to become polarized in the polemical terms of town versus countryside, 
or middle class versus aristocracy. 

The results of this activity are to be seen in the elections of August. 
Tradition notwithstanding, the immediate issues in these elections owed 
less to the Whigs and Liberals than to the anti-ministerial Tories. The 
truth of this is nowhere so clearly indicated as when The Times described 
these elections as a contest between the Government and the Ultra-Tory, 
or Country Party (14 July 1830). However, while the immediate oppo- 
sition to Wellington came primarily from the Tories, certain of the issues 
in these elections — retrenchment, freedom of the press, and parliamen- 
tary reform — fitted the Foxite Whig, Liberal, and Radical traditions 
far better than they did the Tory. Hence the tendency to ignore the 
Tories’ role in these elections. Hence, too, the tendency to overlook those 


33 For example, in the Kent election of 1802, when 8,848 freeholders polled, over half of 
these had their qualifications in 45 boroughs, towns, or villages, from which the largest 
numbers of voters polled. Less than half had their freeholds in the remaining 340 odd 
towns and villages from which voters polled in that contest. (See The Poll for Knights 
of the Shire to Represent the County of Kent (Canterbury, 1803]. ) 


%4 3 Hans., VI (17 Aug. 1831), 167. The Warwickshire tax assessment lists have not 
been used to test this assertion. It is true that only 399 Birmingham freeholders polled 
in the election of 1820 (see The Poll of the Freeholders of Warwickshire . . . [Bir- 
mingham, 1821] ), but these did represent over one eighth of the total poll. 
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other issues which were peculiar to one or more of the various elements 
of the Country Party — distress, currency reform, and protection.** These 
issues are usually omitted from discussions of reform. Yet the issues to 
which exclusive attention is usually given had less to do with the develop- 
ing opposition to Wellington which influenced these elections and which 
ultimately led to the first Reform Act. Considering the past behavior of 
the Government it was not unnatural for The Times to support it and to 
argue that such support was not incompatible with the advocacy of re- 
form, retrenchment, and repeal of the Corn Laws (7 July 1830). With an 
outlook similar to that of The Times, except on this last issue, the Morn- 
ing Chronicle looked to the Government largely for place. On 21 Septem- 
ber it observed that Wellington commanded “a very good Regiment.” It 
voiced the slow-dying hopes of its masters, Grey and Althorp, when it 
added that the “Regiment [needed] only . . . to be renewed.” 

With hopes of office longstanding among the various non-minis- 
terial groups, Wellington’s position in the summer and early autumn was 
not an enviable one. Although the ministerial Morning Post observed 
on 12 July that few candidates were actively opposing the Ministry, it 
was universally agreed that Wellington could not go on for long without 
a positive accretion of strength. Yet to whom could he turn? Inevitably, 
as the Morning Chronicle (22 Sept. 1830), those who were disappointed 
of office would go into active opposition. 

Needing strong speakers in the Commons as well as strong votes, 
Wellington dallied long with the Canningites. Negotiations with them 
only broke off when it became apparent they would not join him unless 
he made room for many Whigs as well. But to have undertaken such a 
major reorganization of the Cabinet would have meant displacing, and 
probably offending, a number of faithful men.** In view of The Times’ 
hostility towards the Whigs before the installation of Grey (e.g., 21 Aug. 
1830), and assuming for The Times a modicum of the influence it 
claimed, such a step might have cost Wellington far more than it 
gained him. In the end he threw his all to the Ultra-Tories. His appeal 
to them was framed in his denial of the need for political reform.** 


35 See Morning Herald, 30 June, 5 July, and 24 Aug. and the Standard, 26 July 1830. 

36 For these negotiations with the Canningites see especially The Journals of Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, II, 389-396. After their failure she wrote: “We shall have a desperate fight but, if 
our people are bold, as we have numbers I have no notion we shall be beat. I think the 
not making this junction, & the hostility that will necessarily ensue, will bring back our 
Tory party.” 

37 See Lord Hertford to Croker, from Milan, 15 May 1831, Louis J. Jennings, The 
Croker Papers . .. (London, 1884), II, 126: “I regretted the Duke’s sweeping denial 
of all change, not as bad in itself, but as unwise and unnecessary, as it did not even 
secure the rejunction of the Tories.” 
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To regard this denial, as is usually done, as the expression of 
immovable principle, is to ignore the attitudes of the men with whom 
Wellington had been negotiating so recently; to some extent, it is to 
confuse philosophy with tactics. What Wellington clearly sought was 
the necessary support in Parliament to keep his Government in office. 
In view of the way in which the Parliamentary parties were later bal- 
anced, to have bid for the Ultra-Tories was not unreasonable. This 
granted, and in view of the movements of one section of opinion in 
the kingdom, the denial was not capricious — or at least no more so than 
the change of attitude of The Times towards the Whigs between late 
August and mid-November.** With unrest and agitation increasing, and 
Captain Swing on his nocturnal escapades in Kent, Blackwood’s had 
already peered across the channel and seen the specter of universal 
revolution.*® So too had the author of the pamphlet, Tory Union, our 
only Safeguard against Revolution.*® In all probability, Wellington’s 
denial was premised on two assumptions: that the elections marked an 
Ultra-Tory revival, and that a large enough number of anti-ministerial 
Tories had been sufficiently scared by the revolution in Paris and the 
growing economic unrest and radical agitation in England to be willing 
to support him in carrying on a strong government. 

Wellington’s denial of the need for reform failed to produce the 
intended result. That it failed is evidence both of the complexities of 
reaction to the events in Paris and also of the sincerity of many Tories in 
their demands for reform. After the Morning Journal's attack on Welling- 
ton not a few Tories identified themselves less with the fallen minions 
of Charles X than with his adversaries.*! When looking to England, these 
men feared the possibility of a Parisian contagion far less than they did 
the Government’s continued refusal to deal with distress. In November, 
after the Civil List vote, when many Tories joined in bringing down the 
Government, the Morning Herald explained, “The real question . . . was 
whether the Representatives of the people of England would, with 
pledges of economy fresh upon their lips, proceed to vote so vast a sum 
without adopting any previous inquiry (17 Nov. 1830).” By implica- 
tion they placed the new session within the context of the old, for they 
recognized neither the Paris revolution nor Wellington’s denial as a sig- 


38 For The Times’ attitude towards the Whigs after Wellington’s defeat see 17 Nov. 1830 
and ff. 

39 [Thomas DeQuincey], “French Revolution,” XXVIII (Sept. 1830), 542-558; [De 
Quincey], (Oct. 1830), 699-718. 

49 See the excerpts quoted in the Morning Post, 30 Oct. 1830. 

41 See the Morning Herald, 29 July and 4 Aug. 1830. 
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nificant divide. As many Tories remembered, during the previous ses- 
sion, Grey, the man most widely touted as Wellington’s probable succes- 
sor, had declared he had an open mind on the currency question.*? In an- 
nouncing the policies of his Government, Grey promised they would deal 
with reform. But he also promised that the relief of distress would be 
their “first and most anxious object.”4* With this combination the 
Standard declared itself satisfied (23 Nov. 1830). 

Yet the Paris Revolution and the growing domestic unrest did 
mark a break with the past and Wellington’s denial defined it. The 
means by which he tried to hold on to office laid the basis of a new 
political polarity which other interests as well as his own conspired to 
reinforce. It was one thing for a coalition of Whigs, Liberals, Canning- 
ites, Ultra-Tories, and Radicals to defeat Wellington; it was another for 
all but the Radicals to combine in replacing him. The several meanings 
of reform were far too contradictory for it to provide, as the Standard 
hoped, the basis of a viable coalition of honest men (23 Nov. 1830). For 
The Times and the Standard to be rivals in adulation of Grey was absurd. 
Clearly, the Ministry could not satisfy both. Yet for these, and other 
disparate journals, to anticipate satisfaction was not unreasonable. The 
Standard was quick to recognize the validity of its arch-opponent’s atti- 
tude — for example, Lord Goderich at the Colonial Office favored free 
trade. Although it cited Goderich as well as other men to indicate that 
the opinions of which it disapproved would be held in check — Grey op- 
posed free trade (23 Nov. 1830) — its doing so was evidence that its 
continued support of Grey was conditional upon his not deserting the 
Standard for its rivals on “the leading journal.” That he should do so, 
however, or that the Standard should desert him, would be to satisfy 
the forces which Wellington’s denial had loosed upon the kingdom. 
Perhaps even more important, in view of the law that nature prefers 
spurious certainty to sincere uncertainty, it would help define the 
anomalous coalition in the Cabinet. 

In requiring the Tories who answered his call to group them- 
selves around the banner of anti-reform, Wellington effectively 
prompted his successors’ declaration that the cause he opposed was the 
one on which they would stand or fall. Furthermore, he prompted the 
notion that reform should stand or fall with them. When introducing the 
Bill, Lord John Russell was at pains to explain that the Ministers had 


42 Hans., N.S. XXIV (29 Apr. 1830), 215. 
43 3 Hans., I (22 Nov. 1830), 608. 
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taken a position midway between the anti-reformers and the Radicals.** 
But the party situation in the winter and spring of 1831 showed that no 
such position existed. Former Ministers, sharply divided among them- 
selves, sought somehow to regroup both their own party and their 
would-be allies, while Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals thundered for 
reform in tones whose effect if not whose motive was to encourage just 
such a Tory regroupment. Once the Bill was introduced reform had 
only one meaning. As Orator Hunt noted, it was useless to point out that 
the Bill “did not contain what the great mass of petitions . . . had prayed 
for.”** It was equally useless for the Standard to complain of the associ- 
ation between the political fortunes of Grey and the constitutional future 
of the kingdom (28 Feb. 1831). Each clause of the Bill was precisely 
drafted. Yet for most Englishmen the Bill was simply the projection of 
their hopes, doubts, and fears. Hence the indiscriminate enthusiasm for 
the measure in the Whig, Liberal, and Radical press, and in several 
voices of the old Tory press. Hence, too, the slow regroupment of many 
of the Tories. It was such a regroupment, although far more rapid and 
complete, which Wellington undoubtedly anticipated in November. In 
March, when the majority of anti-ministerial Tories voted against the 
second reading of the Bill, regroupment had gone far enough to allow 
Wellington to claim later that had the issue in November been the same 
as it was in March, he would have remained in office.*® 

While such a claim might allow Wellington to delude himself that 
it was bad luck which beat him, it entirely neglects the continued chaos 
among the Tories,*? the many different reasons which prompted re- 
groupment, and the many other reasons which prompted numerous 
anti-ministerial Tories either to go into temporary retirement or to re- 
main among their reforming friends. Some Tories who had yearned for 
Wellington’s defeat had second thoughts as the dangers of radical agita- 
tion seemed to grow.*® Others were ill at ease among the “Catholics” of 
1829.*® Others, again, became apprehensive about where the balance 
had fallen in the Cabinet because nothing was being done to relieve 


44 3 Hans., IT (1 Mar. 1831), 1062. 
45 3 Hans., III (11 Mar. 1831), 372. 
46 Wellington to General Sir J. Malcolm, 5 June 1831, Despatches Correspondence and 


Memoranda of Field Marshall Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G., ed. The Duke Welling- 
ton (London, 1878), VII, 459-460. 

47 As late as April the majority of Ultra-Tories still refused to recognize the leadership of 
Wellington and Peel. See Croker to Lord Hertford, 19 Apr. 1831, Jennings, II, 115. 

48 This was what Charles Arbuthnot emphasized in reporting from Northamptonshire in 
February. See The Correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot, ed. A. Aspinall (London, 
1941), pp. 135-138. 

49 See the argument of the Cornwall Royal Gazette, cited by the Standard, 18 Jan. 1831. 
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distress. On the basis of Grey’s policy statement the Standard expected 
that the relief of distress would precede reform.®® They began to be 
concerned when the Ministers announced their intention of introduc- 
ing a plan of reform without first dealing with distress. Such behavior on 
the part of the Ministers seemed to imply that under pressure of the 
liberal economists the relief of distress might be forgotten. If so, they 
might have dropped from the frying pan into the fire. When Althorp 
announced that pensions would be continued at the existing rate, when 
the proposed transfer taxes on funded and landed property were dropped 
from the budget, largely as a result of fundholder opposition, and when 
the Standard discovered that Poulett Thomson, “the chief representative 
of the political economists” (18 Feb. 1831), had a hand in drawing up 
the budget, their dismay was complete. For them, reform was a means 
of destroying the influence of these men. 

A consideration of the handling of the budget was crucial in help- 
ing define lay attitudes as to where the balance had fallen within the 
Cabinet. In many minds, as late as February, Grey’s Ministry was in- 
distinguishable from the Country Party. The Times’ report that “the 
views of a Whig Administration are held in the city to be necessarily 
unfavourable to public credit” (12 Feb. 1831), was reminiscent of the 
previous year, when they had argued with the Standard and the Morning 
Herald whether interest rates or rent were the more sacred obligation. 
In 1831 The Times was optimistic that “practical proof” could dispel the 
City’s fears of the Grey Ministry. But on the other side of the question 
was the Standard, and with them many of the Tories whose opposition 
to Wellington had so deeply affected the elections of 1830. Thomson's 
influence on the budget, and that of the fundholders, largely conditioned 
their reactions to the Bill. They were deaf to the Ministers’ explanations 
of the measure. Presumably, they were ignorant that certain of the more 
liberal Ministers were dissatisfied with it because of the relative power 
it would give to “land.”*! They denounced it as revolutionary. There- 
after, their continued protestations in favor of reform (see, e.g., 19 Mar. 
1831) did not keep them from opposing the Ministry, and, at the elec- 
tions of May, advocating the return of anti-reform candidates. 

But what occurred in March and April was not a positive consoli- 
dation of the many opponents of the Bill. Between Grey on the one 
hand and Wellington on the other was a no-man’s land of shattered 


50 For the Standard’s growing concern see 27 & 29 Jan., 2, 8, 12, 18, & 28 Feb., and 2 & 
19 Mar. 1831. 


51 See Lord Althorp to Lord Milton, 6 Mar. 1831, Fitzwilliam Papers, Northamptonshire 
Record Office. 
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hopes. For many denizens of this waste the issue as defined by the 
Ministers in May, “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” was 
a gross over-simplification. Not all of the Country Party followed the 
Standard. Hence the relatively small number of contests at the May 
elections. 

No such inhibitions affected the reformers. But the continued 
coalition of Whigs, Liberals, Radicals, and numerous Tories®? who sup- 
ported the Bill was less a measure of the Bill’s contents than it was of the 
implications of Wellington’s denial, the consequent identification of 
reform with the Grey Ministry, and, for many Tories, the continued 
validity of their arguments of the previous year. In those few counties 
where the elections were contested the reformers’ singleness of purpose 
was enhanced by the influence they wielded in the towns.®* Elsewhere, 
this influence undoubtedly went a long way to explain their opponents’ 
reluctance to contest.** 

Referring to these county elections, Alison’s article probably 
exaggerated the degree of rural opposition to the Bill (p. 613). But 
in any case, as both the summer and Tory regroupment progressed, 
and as the tactical effects wore off of identifying reform with the Grey 
Ministry, the electoral fortunes of the Bill’s opponents changed sharply. 
Between the end of May and the end of October, anti-Bill candidates — 
either anti-reformers or moderates — won every contested by-election 
but one, that in Cambridgeshire. They gained a total of ten new seats. 

When Grey’s colleagues observed these elections and the growth 
of anti-Bill sentiment in the City they were deeply disturbed. Having 
asserted their claim to office in terms of the electoral mandate of May, 
they feared lest such “proof of reaction [against reform, or of] preference 
for a measure more moderate than [their own]” should prompt the king 
to dismiss them. In these circumstances they discussed the possibility of 
appealing for a new mandate, born of violence, that would derive from 


52 Among Tories who stood as reformers were Richard Weyland, in Oxfordshire, who had 
seconded the nomination of the Ministerial, Ashurst, in 1826. (See Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 17 June 1826.) During the course of the election the Standard expressed its 
annoyance at numerous Tories who supported pro-Bill candidates. 


53 In Northamptonshire the return of two reform candidates was entirely due to the voters 
of the towns and larger villages. The poll for the county as a whole gave Althorp ( pro- 
Bill) 2,476 votes, Milton (pro-Bill) 2,135, Cartwright (anti-Bill) 2,019, and Knightley 
(anti-Bill) 1,423. If the votes were deducted from these totals which were cast from 
the towns and villages from which over 30 freeholders polled the outcome would have 
been Cartwright 1,477, Althorp 1,431, Milton 1,234 and Knightley 984. Similar pro- 
Bill sentiments in the Oxfordshire and Cambridgeshire towns and larger villages guar- 
anteed the return of the second pro-Bill candidate in Oxfordshire in May, and the pro- 
Bill candidate in Cambridgeshire in October. 

54 See the observations in Blackwood’s on this point, [Archibald Alison], “On Parlia- 
mentary Reform and the French Revolution,” XXX (Oct. 1831), 613. 
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the “fears” of the king and their opponents.** It may be impossible either 
to prove or disprove the possible complicity of certain Ministers in the 
riots which occurred in the autumn of 1831.°* But it was then that the 
riots to which the concession theorists have subsequently pointed 
began in earnest. 

Clearly, these riots had much to do with the king’s decision not 
to dismiss Grey after the Lords turned down the Bill in October. Subse- 
quent demonstrations undoubtedly prompted him to reinstate Grey 
after he had dismissed him the following spring, and to promise him 
the necessary peers to pass the Bill. But the Bill had already been 
drafted. Thus, the relevance of these riots and demonstrations to the Bill 
itself is far less clear than their relevance to the political consequences of 
Wellington’s denial. 

It is true that the riots were directed against the Tory leaders in 
Parliament, and that these men were the main organizers of opposition 
to the Bill. Yet these men were scarcely agreed in their attitudes towards 
reform. Some were concerned primarily with the political or constitu- 
tional implications of the Bill, the loss of ministerial power which would 
result from such abolition of the grosser nomination boroughs as the 
Ministers proposed. To many others, however, these implications were 
not unattractive. What most disturbed them were the social implications 
of the measure, how it would affect the future relations between the 
landed and the urban interests.*7 

Wellington’s denial, the consequent political polarity, and the 
numerous Radical demonstrations, provided the context for a polemical 
redefinition of reform in social terms which helped drive many Country 
Partyites back into his arms. As such, his denial was belatedly success- 
ful: it obscured the distinction between the two Tory groups. In doing 
so, it lent credence to his assertion that the issue at stake was not the 
power of the Government but the survival of the landed interest.** 

Yet if the real issue of the Bill had been the social one, the future 


55 See the memorandum of Sir James Graham, 25 Nov. 1831, quoted in C. S. Parker, Life 
and Letters of Sir James Graham . . . (London, 1907), I, 130-131. 

*6 On the relations between certain of the Ministers and the agitation of the Birmingham 
Political Union in November see Henry Ferguson, “The Birmingham Political Union 
and the Government 1831-32,” Victorian Studies, III (Mar. 1960), 261-276. 

57 A similar dichotomy “between those elements [in the Tory party] which were primarily 
aristocratic and political and those which were primarily agricultural,” has been sug- 
gested by Dr. G. Kitson Clark for the period of the ’forties. See “The Repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the Politics of the Forties,” Economic History Review, 2nd ser., IV 
(1951), 8. 

58 See his argument, 3 Hans., VII (4 Oct. 1831), 1194, that because of changes in the 
county constituencies which gave “great influence to the inhabitants of towns in all 
county elections,” the close boroughs scheduled in the Bill had become “the true pro- 
tectors of the landed interest . . .” 
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of the landed interest would have been sad indeed. In the late spring of 
1831 the political weakness of the opponents of the Bill was patent. The 
vast majority of members for the counties and open boroughs were its 
ardent supporters. Almost alone the members for the close boroughs op- 
posed it and many of these boroughs were scheduled for abolition. If 
the Bill itself reflected the pressures for reform to which the concession 
theorists have generally attributed its passage —the demands of the 
urban middle classes for a voice in political affairs, and the threats of 
mob violence if their demands went unanswered — then 1832 should 
have inaugurated a major social revolution in the House of Commons. 
But nothing of the sort occurred. Indeed, while the polemical arguments 
which conceived of reform in social terms were shouted from many 
hustings, the majority of members returned to Parliament in 1831 were 
drawn from the same classes from which members had been drawn 
before. In voting for the Bill these men did not commit social treason. 
As Russell had tried vainly to explain, the Bill was alien to the back- 
ground of radical agitation. As Palmerston pointedly observed, possibly 
having in mind the growth of urban organization in the counties which 
derived largely from the Political Unions, the Bill “went to restore to the 
landed interest that influence which he thought indispensable . . . to the 
safety and prosperity of the country.”*® 


A detailed analysis of the ways in which the first Reform Act 
effectively restored the political powers of the landed interest is beyond 
the scope of this paper. However, these points may be noted: the Act 
withdrew certain constituencies from the control of the Government; it 
withdrew others from the control, or significant influence, of urban 
leaders. 

By disfranchising or reducing the representation of the smallest 
boroughs, those from which Wellington’s power had largely derived, 
the Grey Ministry gained a redistribution fund of over one hundred and 
forty seats. Of these, they assigned sixty-four seats to new English bor- 
oughs, primarily in the industrial north. However, the social significance 
of the Act tends to be distorted unless these new borough seats are 
balanced against the political redetinition of the English counties and 
the assignment to them oi sixty-two new seats. 

Two important aspects of the elections of 1830 and 1831 were 


59 3 Hans., II (3 Mar. 1831), 1329. Italics mine. 
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the growth and decline of reform sentiment among the aristocracy and 
gentry, and the emergence of urban leaders in the arena of county poli- 
tics. In 1831 urban leaders played prominent parts in returning the 
majority of the eighty-two English county members. The basis of their 
doing so lay in the relative electoral weights of the urban areas of the 
counties. In large measure the Act destroyed these relative weights. 
Thus, while urban leaders retained control of the majority of the sixty- 
odd seats for open boroughs which existed before 1832, and gained con- 
trol of the majority of the sixty-four new borough seats, rural leaders 
were restored to predominant control in the majority of the eighty-two 
pre-reform English county seats and provided with an additional sixty- 
two new county seats. Unless Wellington’s assertion be allowed — which, 
after the legislation of the previous years, many peers and more squires 
would hardly have done — that the nomination boroughs were the true 
defenders of the landed interest, on balance the landed interest came 
out ahead. 

The Grey Ministry made no secret of their intentions regarding 
the English counties. In introducing the first Bill, Russell declared that 
the counties should be isolated from the towns so that these might not 
“interfere with the representation of the counties.”® In part this isolation 
was achieved by means of new electoral qualifications, in part by en- 
franchising new boroughs. 

Before 1832, urban interference in the counties was primarily the 
result of most urban freeholders’ being qualified as county electors. As 
has been seen, before 1832 many counties were electorally urban. After 
1832, in most counties, the rural balance was significantly increased. 
This was achieved in large measure by two complementary procedures. 
First, the urban elements in the county electorates were reduced by 
enacting new borough qualifications, by providing that a freehold 
property in a borough should not convey a county franchise if it con- 
veyed a borough franchise, and by granting new borough status to many 
of the larger towns. Second, the rural elements in the county electorates 
were increased by enfranchising certain copyholders and leaseholders, 
and by accepting the Chandos clause, which extended the right to vote 
to tenants at will.®! 

The rural and aristocratic nature of the counties was still further 


6° 3 Hans., II (1 Mar. 1831), 1076. 


61 In Cambridgeshire the number of voters who polled increased from a pre-reform maxi- 
mum of 3,717, in 1830, to 5,923, an increase of 59%. In the sixteen towns or villages 
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enhanced by the means adopted of increasing their overall representa- 
tion in Parliament. The Ministers suggested that most of the counties be 
cut into two divisions, each to return two members, and that a third mem- 
ber be given to all but a few of the others. As far as the Ministers were 
concerned, such divisions, besides increasing the number of county 
Members, would also increase the localism of county politics. It was 
Althorp’s boast that this localism would weaken the tendency of certain 
counties to return persons on the basis of their “mere popularity.”® 

The provisions of the measure which sought to reduce the expense 
of county elections involved a number of technical points of electioneer- 
ing practice which are too complicated to examine in the present paper. 
However, they too were conceived as a means of increasing the effective 
powers of local oligarchs. 

The similarity of intent is clear between these various provisions 
of the Act and the earlier suggestions of the Marquis of Blandford and 
articles in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. This is not to suggest that 
the committee which drew up the ministerial plan took their cue from 
the Tories. It is to suggest that the polemical arguments which conceived 


of reform in social terms were largely irrelevant. 


This paper does not tell the whole story of the Bill. Even less does 
it tell the whole story of reform. It does, however, suggest aspects of 
these phenomena which historians have tended to ignore: that they are 
far too complex to be satisfactorily described within a simplified revolu- 
tionary framework. Not only did the Bill provide an enlarged number of 
constituencies for representatives of the urban middle classes, it also 
clarified the political powers of the landed classes, the aristocracy and 
gentry. As their own regroupment progressed these classes settled back 


from which over half the voters who polled in 1830 had their freeholds the average 
increase was 48% . Among the other one hundred and forty-odd villages in the county 
the average increase was 72%. In Oxfordshire, the number of voters who polled in- 
creased from a pre-reform maximum of 2,934, in 1831, to 4,120, in 1837, an increase 
of 40%. In the 21 communities from which over half of the voters who polled in 1831 
had their freeholds the increase was less than 2% . Among the other 300-odd villages in 
the county the average increase was approximately 80%. In the area of South War- 
wickshire, on the other hand, during the longer period of sixteen years from 1820 to 
1836, the number of voters increased by 101% . In the towns and villages in the division 
where over half of the voters polled in 1820 the average increase was 106%. In this 
case, however, considering the rapid growth of population in the area, it may not be the 
effects of the Reform Act itself which are being measured. For another interpretation 
of the effects of the Act upon the relative urban composition of the county electorates 
see Gash, p. 91. 
62 3 Hans., V (11 Aug. 1831), 1227. 
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to a half century during which their control was absolute in the majority 
of the remaining small boroughs, and in all English county divisions 
except those in which significant urban populations lacked borough 
representation of their own. In practical terms, the first Reform Act was 
far less a blow against the powers in the State of the aristocracy and 
gentry than it was against the powers of the Ministers. 

This realization caused dismay to some Whigs, and to many 
Liberals and Radicals when, as early as 1835, certain traits of the child 
they had claimed as their own became apparent. Their dismay is not to 
be wondered at. They were the disillusioned victims of one of the first 
of the numerous propaganda wars of the nineteenth century. 

‘ Yet while these men had not gained what they sought, they had 
not entirely lost. To enhance the independence of members of Parliament 
from Ministerial control was not to transfer power away from the ruling 
oligarchies. Rather, it was to transfer power from Whitehall to the 
constituencies. There it resided during the middle years of the century 
until the development of centralized political parties brought it back. 
But the transfer of power effected by the Act provided that whenever 
local control changed hands, or local leaders changed their attitudes, 
such changes would be reflected in Parliament. 

In view of the use to which Ministerial power had been put in the 
years before 1832 — to emancipate Catholics, to liberalize the Corn Laws, 
and in view, also, of the Radicals’ subsequent impatience with Parlia- 
ment, the question arises of the relationship between the Refolm Act and 
later “bourgeois” legislation. As observers after 1832 were Hot slow to 
notice, legislation became increasingly responsive to changeg of “public 
opinion.” Such changes, however, are far slower, far more cumbersome, 
than those initiated by the spark of an idea within a fairly intimate group 
of fairly intelligent men. 

The fondness of the Benthamites for Wellington and eel in 1829 
and 1830 may, indeed, be extremely significant. If history followed a 
logical progression (which it never does), it might be argued that the 
first Reform Act did more to delay such measures as the repeal of the 
Corn Laws than it did to accelerate them. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


63 See, for example, Bentham to Wellington, 22 Mar. 1829, The Works of Jeremy 
Bentham, ed. John Bowring (Edinburgh, 1843), XI, 12-14, and 23 Mar. 1829, XI, 
14-15, protesting Wellington’s risking his life in a duel with the Earl of Winchelsea, and 
Bentham to Henry Brougham, 30 Mar. 1830, XI, 36-37, applauding Peel’s efforts for 
law reform. 
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THE CLAPHAM SECT: SOME SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 


LAPHAM’S significance needs no underlining. Few groups in 
English society did more to propagate the morality of Victorian 
England. In recent years its achievement has not gone without 
respectful notice and detailed study. The subject, however, is by no 
means yet exhausted. Some useful questions might still be raised — of 
which this essay proposes to raise two. First: how is Clapham’s success 
to be accounted for? Was it, as the story goes, the French Revolution 
and Clapham’s conservatism that did the trick? Second: was Clapham 


in fact exclusively conservative? Admittedly these questions have been 
asked before. But there may be some profit in asking them again: if 
no more than that of bringing to mind what is sometimes forgotten — 
the paradoxical nature of Clapham’s achievement.' 


That the French Revolution helped create an atmosphere in 
which Clapham could do its work effectively is no doubt true. But 
Clapham’s success might be further illuminated by examining how that 
work was done, and what sort of men did it. As to the latter, it is not 
enough to say about Clapham that its members were middle-class.” 
More revealing probably is the fact that Clapham, although middle- 
class, was so situated as to turn the great wheels of society. Clapham 
presented a new “crystallization of power”:* Parliament, the Estab- 
1] use “Clapham” and “Clapham Sect” much as E. M. Howse does in his Saints in 
Politics (Toronto, 1952), to include certain persons who were not resident in Clap- 
ham but who were closely associated with the group — the “non-resident members” 
Howse calls them. Some persons in my list, like the Rev. Richard Cecil, are admittedly 
peripheral. 

2W. E. Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind 1830-1870 (New Haven, 1957), p. 
242. 


3 This phrase is more illuminating than “class,” as the reviewer of A. R. Wagner, English 
Genealogy, suggests in the Times Literary Supplement, 3 June 1960, pp. 345-346. 
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lished Church, the journals of opinion, the universities, the City, the 
civil and the fighting services, the government of the Empire, Clapham 
found a place in them all, not infrequently a distinguished one. 

Consider, for example, Wilberforce’s political career. The inti- 
mate of Pitt the Younger, the friend of Perceval, his social gifts won 
him an easy popularity in the fashionable world.* For many years he 
represented the county of Yorkshire which meant that he was a kind of 
uncrowned king of the House of Commons; as Charles James Fox once 
put it, “Yorkshire and Middlesex between them make all England.” 
He was also in his own right a great House of Commons man: a gifted 
speaker and an assiduous member; no one, Wilberforce himself once 
observed (and there is no reason to doubt him), attended the House as 
faithfully, spoke as frequently, or sat on so many of its committees 
(Life, III, 526). 

Other members of Clapham also achieved distinction in their 
respective callings. In the law James Stephen was a Master in Chan- 
cery. In finance the Thorntons were City bankers. In education Han- 
nah More was the preceptress of noble ladies, the author of a manual 
of instruction for the upbringing of the unfortunate Princess Charlotte; 
in the Cambridge of their day as well as in the Church, Charles Simeon 
and Isaac Milner were dominating personalities, the one a tutor at 
Kings and vicar of Holy Trinity — Macaulay once said of him that “his 
real sway in the Church was far greater than that of any primate”® — 
and the other a President of Queens’ and twice Vice-Chancellor of the 
university. 

In imperial administration John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), be- 
ginning as a humble Company writer, became one of Cornwallis’ chief 
lieutenants, and eventually Governor-General of British India.* Charles 
Grant also served the Company and advised Cornwallis; and returning 
to England became a director of the Company, eventually its chair- 
man — “the real ruler of the rulers of the East,” as it was once said’ — 
and father of its training college, Haileybury. In administration closer 


4 That good Whig and friend of Gibbon, Lady Stanley of Alderley, having met Wilber- 
force in 1809, remarked: “Of all the lively entertaining men I ever saw, the Saint 
Wilberforce for me.” See J. H. Adeane (ed.), The Early Married Life of Maria 
Josepha Lady Stanley (London, 1899), p. 313. 

5 R. I. and S. Wilberforce, The Life of William Wilberforce (London, 1839), II, 133. 

6 G. O. Trevelyan, The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (London, 1881), pp. 49-50. 

7 Holden Furber (ed.), The Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship: The 
Correspondence of Sir John Shore, Governor-General, with Henry Dundas, President 
of the Board of Control 1793-1798 (Cambridge, 1933), p. 5. 

* Sir James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (London, 1850), II, 334. 
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to home, Sir Charles Middleton (later Lord Barham) became the great- 
est Comptroller of the Navy in the eighteenth century, the provider of 
“the material with which to face Revolutionary France”; and at the 
very end of his life, a very old man, he “proved himself a brilliant First 
Lord,” a collaborator in Nelson’s great victory.® In Lord Gambier, it 
might finally be noted, Clapham also had a fighting admiral. 

Clapham has sometimes been described as a recrudescence of 
religious enthusiasm, like the original Evangelical revival of the 1730's 
and 1740's; “a second spring,” it has been called.'” Clapham was indeed 
a part of the eighteenth-century Evangelical revival, the second gen- 
eration of that revival in fact; but it was significantly different from the 
first generation, chiefly because of the place it occupied in English so- 
ciety. By some standards men like Samuel Walker of Truro, Adam of 
Wintringham, and Grimshaw of Haworth + men of the first generation 
of the Evangelical revival — exceeded Clapham in spiritual stature; but 
they were also provincial, some of them farouche. Not only were they 
ill-fitted to deal with the sophisticated world, but many of them also 
deliberately avoided it as a snare and a delusion. 

Plainly Clapham did not avoid it — nor for that matter look upon 
it merely as a snare and a delusion. Wilberforce observed in 1786: “my 
shame is not occasioned by my thinking that I am too studiously dili- 
gent in the business of life; on the contrary, I then feel that I am serving 
God best when from proper motives I am most actively engaged in it.” 
(Life, I, 106). Hannah More echoed him: “the mischief arises not 
from our living in the world, but from the world living in us; occupy- 
ing our hearts, and monopolizing our affections. Action is the life of 
virtue, and the world is the theatre of action.”™ 

That Clapham was based on London, so to speak, that it avoided 
provincialism and sought out the fashionable world, probably had 
something to do with its success. Being of the great world — indeed 
being highly necessary to it —it was likely to get a serious hearing. 
To quote Hannah More again, from a letter written by her to Lord 
Gambier on the occasion of his victory at sea: “It has pleased God 
eminently to bless the undertakings of Lord Barham and yourself; 
and I hope religion will no longer appear so formidable a thing to our 


9 Michael Lewis, The Navy of Britain: A Historical Portrait (London, 1948), p. 376. 
10 G. W. E. Russell, A Short History of the Evangelical Movement (London, 1915), p. 
22. 


11 The Works of Hannah More (London, 1801), VI, 67. See also N. G. Annan, Leslie 
Stephen: His Thought and Character in Relation to his Time (London, 1951), ch. 
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Wilberforce in 1828. From The Life of William Wilberforce, by R. I. and 
Samuel Wilberforce, Vol. IV (London, 1838). 
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great men, when they see that, so far from disqualifying persons from 
executing high and perilous offices properly, it inspires them with 
greater vigour and superior energy.”!” 

That Clapham got a serious hearing was equally the result of 
its taking the tasks of organization seriously — which in turn sprang 
naturally from its spiritual principles. Entertaining a grave conception 
of human sinfulness, believing as Isaac Milner once said that the Chris- 
tian life “requires continued watchfulness and repeated renewings,”"* 
Clapham was given to an almost feverish self-scrutiny, on which was 
based its moral discipline. That discipline — so given to the conserving 
of time, to the keeping of diaries, and to spiritual bookkeeping in gen- 
eral — made for a training of the will and in consequence for spirited 
action in the world. 

It was, however, action as Clapham understood action: not so 
much the spiritual demagogy of the great Methodist and Evangelical 
field preachers as the efficient organization of sober, practical men; not 
so much the fomenting of revivals as the acquiring of pastoral effi- 
ciency and the management of public opinion. The biographer of John 
Venn has recently noted how Clapham’s language of devotion was 
sometimes borrowed wholesale from the language of the market place."* 
His examples are perhaps less striking than those furnished in an older 
work by George Russell: “to close with the offer of God in Christ”; “to 
acquire a saving interest in the Blood of Jesus” (Russell, p. 130). If 
such statements are evidence that Clapham may have started “a tradi- 
tion of communicating the Gospel in commercial terms” (Hennell, p. 
208), they are also evidence of something more significant — of Clap- 
ham’s instinctive tendency to model itself on what the age called “men 
of business”: not simply traders but the enterprising men throughout 
English society, the men who gave to their callings a devoted, close 
attention, who showed what we would call a professional concern to 
make their knowledge do work in the world. 

“Business” meant much that was good to Clapham: in qualities 
of mind and character, in ways of acting. To Wilberforce it meant that 
“habit of prompt, decisive integrity in circumstances of embarrassment 
and distress”!® which he admired in Henry Thornton. To Sir Charles 


12 Lady Georgiana Chatterton (ed.), Memorials, Personal and Historical of Admiral 
Lord Gambier (London, 1861), II, 88. 


13 Mary Milner, The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D. (London, 1842), p. 666. 
14 Michael Hennell, John Venn and the Clapham Sect (London, 1958), p. 207. 


15 A, M. Wilberforce (ed.), Private Papers of William Wilberforce (London, 1897), p. 
227. 
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Middleton it meant that “forethought and preparation” so necessary to 
proper naval administration, that systematic and rational conduct of 
affairs entailed in the use of committees.'* And to the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, in a very different sphere, it meant much the same thing; during 
a discussion on “what tends to enliven or depress devotion in a con- 
gregation,”'’ he urged his brother-clergy to be “men of business,” in 
that they systematically make churchgoing an interesting affair for 
their parishioners. “Method,” he declared, quoting Hannah More ap- 
provingly, “is the very hinge of business.”'* 

Wilberforce once defined a Christian as “a pilgrim travelling on 
business through a strange country.”!® Inevitably what Clapham took 
to be the attributes of “business” marked the conduct of its own affairs 
— chief among which was the reformation of religion and manners in 
England. Hence the reason why Sir James Stephen described Clapham 
as “well instructed in spiritual dynamics,” skilled in the use of “an 
elaborate mechanism by which they believed that the world would at 
length be moved.””° That mechanism had many parts, of which it may 
perhaps be said there were two main sorts: those which dealt with 
pastoral efficiency, and those, of a more complicated sort, which sought 
to direct public opinion, “the public in this country (as Wilberforce 
said ), the reasoning part of the public I mean, which is also the feeling 
part.”21 

Of the devices to obtain pastoral efficiency, the clerical club or 
society was perhaps chief. It was not, however, of Clapham’s devising, 
the first of such clubs being the creation of the Cornish Evangelical, 
Samuel Walker, in 1750.7 But Clapham put the clerical club to good 
use. The Eclectic Society, for example, formed in 1783 to serve the 
Evangelical clergy of London, was attended by Charles Simeon, and 
even by a layman like Charles Grant (Pratt, pp. 1-3). At bottom the 
Eclectic was a professional society, convened (as Walker said of his 
own society) “to consult upon the business of their own calling” 


16 Sir J. K. Laughton (ed.), Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham: Admiral of 
the Red Squadron: 1750-1813 (London, 1907-10), III, 31, 34. 

17 J. H. Pratt (ed.), Eclectic Notes, or Notes of Discussions on Religious Topics at the 
Meetings of the Eclectic Society, London (London, 1865), p. 69. 

18 Pratt, p. 375; see also Hannah More on “men of business”: Works, VI, 155. 

19 Quoted in V. G. Kiernan, “Evangelicalism and the French Revolution,” Past and Pres- 
ent, Feb. 1952. 

20 Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, II, 358. 

21 Report on the Manuscripts of Earl Bathurst (London, 1923), p. 418. 

22 G. C. B. Davies, The Early Cornish Evangelicals 1735-60: A Study of Walker of 
Truro and Others (London, 1951), p. 74. 
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(Davies, p. 76). A record of the Eclectic’s proceedings has been pre- 
served. Specific topics were set for each meeting, and the members 
discussed them informally. It is plain that these meetings were as 
much devoted to discussing the sober problems of pastoral strategy as 
to passing on the flaming torch of religious inspiration: what needed 
doing to nurture the spiritual life among parishioners; how to preach a 
persuasive sermon; more particularly how to preach a persuasive ser- 
mon to a congregation of farmers who were notoriously more difficult 
to persuade than a town congregation — and so on (Pratt, passim). 

Homiletics, in fact, was much on Clapham’s mind, especially on 
Simeon’s mind at Cambridge. As Canon Smyth has said in his useful 
book on the art of preaching, “Simeon was almost the first man in the 
history of the English pulpit since the Middle Ages to appreciate that 
it is perfectly possible to teach men how to preach, and to discover 
how to do so.” At a time when the professional training of the clergy 
at Oxford and Cambridge scarcely existed, Simeon gave much time 
and thought to the techniques of preaching: “he used to give classes in 
sermon composition in his rooms in Kings which were gratefully at- 
tended by generations of undergraduates of the Evangelical per- 
suasion.”** With some searching one may still find that impressive 
monument of Simeon’s homiletics: the twenty-one volumes of the 
Horae Homileticae: or (as the sub-title ran) Discourses (principally 
in the form of skeletons) now first digested into one continuous series, 
and forming a Commentary upon every book of the Old and New 
Testament: to which is annexed an improved edition of a translation 
of Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon. This compendium 
of sketches for sermons was a kind of text-book for the Evangelical 
ministry. 

Indeed, Simeon provided at Cambridge — in the pulpit of Holy 
Trinity and in his rooms in Kings —a kind of unofficial seminary for 
the Evangelical clergy. He tried in an informal way to supply what 
was lacking in the Church —a course of training for the ministry; 
hence his sermon classes and his “conversation parties.” “Mr. Simeon 
watches over us,” wrote an undergraduate at Magdalene (from which 
college came most of Simeon’s charges ), “as a shepherd over his sheep. 
He takes delight in instructing us, and has us continually at his 
rooms.’ 


23 Charles H. E. Smyth, The Art of Preaching: A Practical Survey of Preaching in the 
Church of England 747-1939 (London, 1940), p. 175. 

24 Quoted in Arthur Pollard and Michael Hennell (eds.), Charles Simeon 1759-1836 
(London, 1959), p. 142. 
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Simeon also watched over the recruiting of candidates for the 
ministry, encouraging local Evangelical societies to make possible a 
university education for poor but deserving youths. This was desirable 
for two reasons. One was that without a university education the poor 
youth with a gift for preaching might drift into Nonconformity; the 
other was that whole congregations might undergo the same experi- 
ence on the death or retirement of an Evangelical parson, if there was 
a failure to replace him with an equally enthusiastic and able parson. 
On both counts, therefore, pastoral efficiency stood to gain by recruit- 
ing an adequate supply of Evangelical clergy. As Dr. J. D. Walsh has 
pointed out, this policy at the start was not of Simeon’s making. It had 
got under way in the 1770's when the Elland Society in Yorkshire sent 
up its first pensioner to Magdalene College, Cambridge, where Evan- 
gelical tutors like Samuel Hey and William Farish instructed them. 
Simeon carried on and amplified this work. Its products, as Dr. Walsh 
has said, “were the men . . . who unobtrusively helped to lift the 
Evangelical party into its position as the most dynamic force in the 
Church of England.” 

Writing in the mid-nineteenth century, Sir James Stephen ob- 
served that “the direction of public opinion . . . is one of those social 
acts which during the last half century has almost assumed the charac- 
ter of a new invention.”** If Clapham was not the inventor, it was 
among the first to put the “new invention” to use —to which fact it 
owed not a little of its success. With the growing fluidity of English 
society, the journal of opinion, the public meeting, and the voluntary 
association became the necessary machinery for organising the new 
public. In a fixed society, as Tocqueville made clear, social coherence 
needed no machinery: “in aristocratic societies,” he wrote, “men do 
not need to combine in order to act, because they are strongly held to- 
gether.”*7 In a fluid society, where aristocratic coherence was giving 
way, where men were not strongly held together, they combined in 
order to act, and to combine they needed machinery. Newspapers and 
meetings helped to give them common opinions and having opinions in 
common they could form associations. 

Clapham had its journals, notably the Christian Observer. 


25 “The Magdalene Evangelicals,” Church Quarterly Review, (Oct.-Dec. 1958); see 
also Charles Smyth, Simeon and Church Order (Cambridge, 1940). 


26 Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (Philadelphia, 1843), p. 24. 
27 Democracy in America, Henry Reeve, trans. (New York, 1945), Vol. II, Bk. II, ch. v, 
p. 107. 
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“What's a party, political or religious, without a Review?” it was once 
asked: “A bell swinging without a clapper . . . Reviewless, Clapham 
had scarcely been known beyond her own Common.” Clapham also 
had its meetings, at a time when like reviews they were not as yet uni- 
versally taken for granted. The county meeting, for example, although 
no novelty in the 17g0’s, was by no means generally approved, espe- 
cially when put to such uses as Clapham had in mind. In convening a 
Yorkshire meeting to recruit that county’s influence on the side of the 
abolition of the slave trade, Wilberforce plainly used as his model that 
portentous movement, the Yorkshire Association of 1780. “If in York- 
shire,” he declared in 1795, “so hard to be set in motion, the public 
mind be once expressed, we will know the sequel through all the rest 
of the kingdom ( Life, II, 117-118). 

Clapham had a gift for voluntary associations. With the assist- 
ance of the Quakers it brought to the fore that prototype of the great 
voluntary associations of the nineteenth century, the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and on its own it brought to being a formidable platoon of sister 
societies as well: the Society for giving effect to His Majesty's Procla- 
mation against Vice and Immorality, the Church Missionary Society, 
the Religious Tract Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
the Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing the Comforts 
of the Poor. In the beginnings of the Anti-Slavery Society, Wilberforce 
had been reluctant to resort to techniques of organization which 
smacked of the subversive, corresponding societies of the American 
Revolution: a network of local societies acting in concert through a 
central committee in London. But he soon changed his mind: “it is on 
the general impression and feeling of the nation we must rely,” he 
announced, “rather than on the political conscience of the House of 
Commons. So let the flame be fanned continually.”*® 


II 


Such was Clapham’s system of spiritual dynamics, its notion of 
a life of action. Can it be said then that Clapham was conservative? In 
much of what has been described, it is plain that Clapham helped 
establish a pattern of social and political action close to what was 


28 Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, Il, 374-375. 


29 Quoted in F. J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in England: A Study in Eng- 
lish Humanitarianism (New Haven, 1926), pp. 92-93. 
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commonly held to be radical. Its weapons were in large measure those 
of a fluid, not a fixed society. Indeed it is not hard to indicate how in 
yet other ways than those already indicated Clapham was in some sort 
of unacknowledged alliance with the enemies of the old order.*” 

This may be seen plainly enough in British India. In his illumi- 
nating study, The English Utilitarians and India, Professor Stokes has 
shown how close the Evangelicals stood to the Utilitarians in their atti- 
tude to the reform of Indian institutions. They stood at opposite poles 
from tlie traditional attitude of the East India Company: far from re- 
specting the old Hindu society, Clapham (with Charles Grant and 
Wilberforce at the head) found Hindu society utterly distasteful, an 
unclean thing best quickly removed. Accordingly they proposed the 
complete assimilation of India’s traditional society, in the name of 
Christianity, trade, and empire. The Utilitarians found different justi- 
fication, but sought the same ends. In short, in India Clapham allied 
itself with a radical individualism, having as its object nothing less 
than revolution.*! 

At home Clapham’s hostility to the old order was less obvious, 
being in fact far less intransigent. Nonetheless there is no exaggeration 
in saying that the rise of Clapham was ominous for the old order. 
Wilberforce’s political career, for example, must in some degree have 
boded iil for it. The conscientious and assiduous discharge of his duties 
as Member of Parliament was bound to help discredit the prevalent 
notion that Parliament was a gentlemen’s club, one that its members 
need hardly attend regularly or speak in frequently. In Yorkshire Wil- 
berforce behaved with equal unconventionality. It was not for him to 
do political business at the county races, or for that matter, even 
subscribe to them; he gave his member's donation instead to the county 
hospital (Life, I, 276). Nor would he countenance electoral bribery; 
in the course of time he gave his support to the first Reform Bill on 
the ground that it would diminish electoral corruption (Private Papers, 
p. 266). 

Being, moreover, in some measure responsible for introduc- 
ing loyalty to an abstract ideal into English public life —or more 
accurately perhaps, for re-introducing it after the struggles of the seven- 


30 See A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the relation between Law and Public Opinion in Eng- 
land (London, 1920), lect. XII, for the thesis that Clapham had its affinities with 
Benthanism; see also Kiernan. 


31 Eric Stokes, The English Utilitarians and India (Oxford, 1959), p. 54. See also 
Dicey, Law and Opinion in England, pp. 400-401, 
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Facsimile of the handwriting of William Wilberforce, from The Life of Wilberforce. 
Vol. IV. “Sunday {28 Oct.] 1787, God Almighty has placed before me two great Objects 
The Suppression of the Slave Trade & the Reformation of Manners.” 


teenth century — Clapham generally helped change the face of English 
politics.** Family patriotism and local loyalty had been the mainsprings 
of political life in the old order, and after Clapham’s entrance into English 
politics they steadily (if slowly) lost their vitality, giving way to 
standards at once more impersonal and comprehensive. Whatever 
Parliament may have been for the aristocracy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was not—at any rate for many of them — what it was for 
Wilberforce: that “moral mint of the nation in which moral and politi- 
cal principles receive their stamp and currency” (Life, Il, 453). 

In still other ways Clapham helped to undermine the old order. 
That order in England had been marked, as traditional societies are, 
by a standard of exclusiveness founded on the Anglicanism of the 
upper classes, on privileges in church and state. Clapham, however, 
believed not only in the visible Church of England but also in the In- 
visible Church: in what an early Evangelical described as “the 
Church of Christ, which is not built with hands, nor circumscribed 
within peculiar walls, nor confined to a singular denomination” — but 
which stood in the hearts of godly men.** It was this religion of the 
heart which made Clapham at once members of the visible Establish- 
ment and of that Invisible Church where they gathered in amity and 
cooperation with their brethren, the godly Dissenters. Thus ready to 


32 Christopher Hill, Economic Problems of the Church from Archbishop Whitgift to the 
Long Parliament (Oxford, 1956), p. 23, makes this point about Puritanism. 


%3 This quotation is taken from an illuminating article on Evangelicalism: G. F. A. 
Best, “The Evangelicals and the Established Church in the Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” The Journal of Theological Studies, X (1959), p. 70. 
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cooperate with the Dissenters, the sense of difference and with it the 
demands of exclusiveness were likely to diminish.** 

Perhaps the most serious blow of all struck by Clapham at the 
old order was its condemnation of pride. If anything was the. nerve 
center of aristocracy, it was the sentiment of pride which underlay the 
never-ending quest for family distinction, family wealth, family con- 
tinuity. Clapham would have none of it. Thomas Gisborne, Clapham’s 
ethical philosopher, labelled pride at once “the passion which strikes 
the deepest root in the breast of the Nobleman” and the root of all 
evil.> Wilberforce pointed to the upper classes and their “profane 
self-sufficiency,” exclaiming: “Pride, pride is the universal passion; and 
yet pride is the vice which, in its essential nature and appropriate 
effects, is the most opposite to the genius and spirit of real Christian- 
ity.”* In the place of pride Clapham set up the ideals of compassion 
and obligation. And to the extent that these became incorporated in 
the aristocratic way of life, to the extent (as Lord Shaftesbury later put 
it) that there was “more of the inward, not so much of the outward 
gentleman,”*? one of the props of aristocracy — its visibility — began to 
give way. Surtees forgot Clapham when he wrote that the railways 
took the starch out of aristocracy.** 

All this goes to make a case not for the conservatism of Clap- 
ham but for its radicalism. Yet there is no denying its conservatism. It 
is true, as Professor Stokes has stated, that the end of Evangelicalism 
was “to make the individual in every society a free, autonomous agent, 
leading a life of conscious deliberation and choice” (p. 54); but it 
should be added that apart from India this was less a professed than 
it was the unacknowledged end of Evangelicalism. For all Clapham’s 
concern with a reformation of manners and morals, that reformation 
was expected to occur within the traditional structure of authority, as 
expressed in the smallest as well as the largest unit of society. 

Clapham’s conception of the family, for example, was patri- 
archal. The father ruled absolutely, aided by submissive wives and 


34 For Simeon’s relations with the Quakers, see D. E. Swift, “Charles Simeon and J. J. 
Gurney: A Chapter in Anglican-Quaker Relations,” Church History, XXIX (June 
1960), 167-187. 

35 An Enquiry into the Duties of Man in the Higher and Middle Classes of Society in 
Great Britain (London, 1795), I, 219. 

36 R. I. and S. Wilberforce (eds.), The Correspondence of William Wilberforce (Lon- 
don, 1840), II, 25. 

37 Edwin Hodder, The Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 1886), 
Il, 77. 

38 R. S. Surtees, Ask Mamma, ch. xvii. 
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daughters, whose province was household management. Even if the 
wife was abler than the husband, Henry Venn had argued, she must 
not deny him total obedience; the idea that authority was founded on 
superiority of intellect was, as Venn wrote, “a notion big with confusion 
and ruin to society.”** Hannah More’s teachings were much the same: 
“to woman moral excellence [she wrote] is the grand object of educa- 
tion; and of moral excellence, domestic life is to woman the proper 
sphere” (Works, VIII, 164). Not surprisingly Wilberforce was hostile 
to the notion of female anti-slavery societies: “for ladies to meet, to 
publish, to go from house to house stirring up petitions — these appear 
to me proceedings unsuited to the female character in Scripture.”*° 

To preserve the general structure of society was equally Clap- 
ham’s concern. It was the object of Wilberforce’s “manifesto” — his 
Practical View — in which he offered Evangelical Christianity as the 
best antidote to atheistical Jacobinism, as a kind of lubricant for the 
reduction of social friction. Wilberforce’s language about society was 
often traditional. He spoke of the “lower orders” —not the lower 
classes — whom Evangelical Christianity would instruct “to be diligent, 
humble, patient,” and who would be readier to accept social inequality 
because Evangelicalism had softened “the glare of wealth” and 
moderated “the insolence of power.”*! Wealth and power —or “the 
higher ranks” as Wilberforce might also say — were not in themselves 
suspect: a good Christian respected a nobleman; indeed, as Wilber- 
force once wrote to the Earl of Galloway, “your country gentlemen are 
the nerves and ligatures of your political body” (Correspondence, I, 
220). 

All this was reassuring to a governing class which had had its 
reasons for apprehension even before 1789. The traditional structure of 
authority had received some rude shocks: in the American Revolution, 
in the Lord Gordon riots. There was need to reform the agencies of 
law and order, which topic was much discussed in the late eighteenth 
century, not least by Clapham, as Professor Radzinowicz amply 
shows.‘? There was also need to bolster the internal discipline of some 


889 Henry Venn, The Complete Duty of Man: or A System of Doctrinal and Practical 
Christianity (London, 1838), p. 279. Although Henry Venn was not in fact a mem- 
ber of Clapham, he influenced many of its members and his views were much the 
same as Clapham’s. . 

40 Life, V, 264. Clapham did not, of course, discourage philanthropical endeavor among 
women of the middle and upper classes. 

41 A Practical View of the Prevailing Religious System (London, 1830), p. 255. 

42 Leon Radzinowicz, A History of English Criminal Law and its Administration from 
1750 (New York, 1957), III, passim. 
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of the great aristocratic families. The gambling fever of the gilded 
youth, the domestic irregularities of Devonshire House — these brought 
anxiety to some aristocratic minds, and perhaps helped turn them to a 
favourable view of Clapham’s efforts. 

One is thus left with a paradox. In part the enemy of the old 
order, Clapham recommended itself to that order. At bottom it com- 
prised two strains: one that was plainly conservative and overlay the 
second, opposing and less visible strain of radical innovation. 


Ill 


No doubt one should not be surprised by such paradox. History 
is full of it: the product of human ignorance, of man’s rarely knowing 
from moment to moment where precisely in the long run his actions 
will take him. And it may be that in Clapham’s case paradox was 
doubly assured by the language Clapham normally used: the language 
of religion. Miss D. M. Emmet has argued that religious language and 
symbols are often ambivalent, and work in ways which may at one and 
the same time be conservative as well as radical. She has suggested 
“that the very indeterminacy of the meaning of religious symbols with 
their penumbra of association gives them potentialities for adaptation 
and development. In particular, the promissory character of religious 
symbols has “a power of pointing forward to a meaning beyond that 
which is consciously seen and given to them at any one time.”** It may 
well have been the promissory character of Clapham’s religious lan- 
guage that helped give it that note of restless, forward-looking op- 
timism so like the note sounded by Whigs and Utilitarians. 

Paradox surprises less than some historians’ seeming unwilling- 
ness or inability to recognise it. Mr. Steven Watson writes of Clapham 
in the recent volume of the Oxford History of England: “The Clap- 
hamites were, however, intensely conservative and they by no means 
rejected the social pattern of their day. The limit of their innovation 
was to urge a greater seriousness in self-discipline within that design.”** 
This does less than justice to Clapham’s complexity. 
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THE CHANGE OF HEART IN DICKENS NOVELS 


ORAL CONVERSION lies at the heart of many novels. And we 
might use William James’s distinction between the sudden 

#~ conversion, or crisis, of St. Paul, and the gradual conversion, or 
lysis, of Bunyan or Tolstoy, to distinguish between Robinson Crusoe 
and Martin Chuzzlewit, novels of abrupt change, and Emma, Daniel 
Deronda, and The Ambassadors, chronicles of gradual progress. Al- 
though Dickens must be classed with Defoe, in structure and psy- 
chology, as a novelist of crisis, the moral implications of his novels 
place him with Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Henry James. Robinson 
Crusoe, on the Island of Despair, is converted by storm, sickness, 
and vision, to a faith in his guiding Providence, and his material re- 
wards are considerable. Both Providence and material success are 
tainted concepts for Dickens, George Eliot, and Meredith, and the 
typical conversion of the great Victorian novel is not a religious con- 
version but a turning from self-regard to love and social responsibility. 
A crude graph of Dickens’ typical treatment of moral progress would 
also bring him close to George Eliot and James. In all three novelists 
(and in others) the hero is converted by seeing and understanding 
his defect and its origins. Insight and fairly explicit revaluation set 
him free for a fresh start. All three seem to be using their art to 
qualify a belief in determinism by a belief in freedom: environment, 
heredity, and chance combine to make conversion necessary, but 
individuals are given the insight and power to re-make themselves. 
But the hero is not isolated as a typical heroic figure. He is controlled 
by social and moral variations which emphasise the power of environ- 
ment and the difficulty of change: we observe Pecksniff and Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, as well as Martin; Bulstrode and Lydgate, as well as 
Dorothea; Chad and Waymarsh and Jim Pocock, as well as Strether. 
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But the fundamental concept of possible conversion, even in the 
muted forms of Middlemarch, rests on an optimistic belief in will and 
intelligence. An important feature in all these delineations of moral 
change is the hero’s ability to recognise and formulate his own 
limitations. 

The variations are of course considerable, and this kind of rough 
general summary looks inadequate when challenged by the rich vari- 
ety of actual cases. No formula can do justice to a form which includes 
the comic education of Emma’s sense and sensibility; the frustrated 
triumphs of Dorothea’s painfully acquired faith and realism; and 
Strether’s slow and complex rejection, in a middle-aged Bildungsroman, 
of the materialism and puritanism of Woollett and the pure aesthetic 
sense of Paris. All these portrayals of change are complete and con- 
tinuous moral actions, accreted in a close imitation of persons, events, 
social habits, and slow time. The theme of conversion is co-extensive 
with the whole form of the narrative, and the optimistic suggestion 
of moral progress is part of a fine elaborate mesh of cause and effect. 
Dickens’ optimism may look cruder than George Eliot’s because of the 
absence of this fine mesh. His imitation of persons is conveyed in a 
stereotyped, not a realistically complex, psychology, and his conversions 
often depend on a theatrical telescoping of time. Nor is the subject of 
moral change his exclusive interest: at his weakest, in Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, the moral change is virtually insulated from the main flow of ac- 
tion, not just because it is separated in place, but because Martin’s 
early selfishness and his later unselfishness are trivially substantiated 
and have little influence on the action. Even at his best, with the 
progress of David Copperfield or Pip, Dickens never endows a char- 
acter with that imaginative sensibility and energy which gives weight 
and truth to the progress of Gwendolen Harleth, Isabel Archer, or 
Harry Richmond. Allowing for such major differences, it is still possible 
to recognise that although Dickens’ mode of presentation, for many 
reasons, depends on fantasy rather than realism, his changing charac- 
ters have something in common with the changing characters of 
George Eliot and James. Scrooge, Pip, and Bella Wilfer pass through 
some of the same stages of vision and revision as Emma, Gwendolen, 
and Strether. 

Sudden conversion has a long history, in the drama and the 
novel. In Elizabethan and Jacobean drama (in Greene, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Tourneur, for instance ) it often comes as a convenient final 
reconciliation. Surprisingly, perhaps, it seldom has this kind of con- 

cluding function in Dickens, though it sometimes has in Wilkie Col- 
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lins. Dickens never shows us a Moll Flanders. He does, it is, true, con- 
vert Micawber from Micawberism, and he does unite Dombey and 
Florence, but neither conversion comes as a surprising flourish when 
the illusion is wearing thin and the need for plausible demonstration 
has disappeared. The change in both Micawber and Dombey is pre- 
pared. Micawber’s administrative apotheosis follows his energetic tri- 
umph over Heep, and the possible implausibility of his actions is 
decorously covered by the transitional mystery of his changed be- 
haviour to Mrs. Micawber and David. Besides, there have been 
earlier triumphs of efficiency, like his masterly salvaging of David's 
disastrous dinner-party. Dombey is a more serious character and a 
more serious case of change, but Kathleen Tillotson has shown con- 
vincingly that this is not a case of abrupt change: Dombey’s sensibility, 
silences, and his extravagant commitment to cruelty, as Dickens him- 
self pointed out in reply to the charge of violent change, reveal his 
unspoken conflict.1 There are occasional small conversions, like Tom 
Gradgrind’s deathbed repentance, but they are not conspicuous. The 
kind of conversion I have in mind, however, does not usually conclude 
the novel; it is rather the moral change on which action hinges, or ap- 
pears to hinge. 

The change of heart may provide the chief interest of the story, 
as in A Christmas Carol, a large part of the interest, as in Great Expec- 
tations and Our Mutual Friend, or.a relatively unsubstantial part, as 
in Martin Chuzzlewit. It may play an apparently small part, as in 
Tattycoram’s conversion in Little Dorrit, but illuminate much more 
than its immediate area of action. It may be presented in terms of strict 
Bildungsroman, as part of the process of growing up, as in David 
Copperfield, or it may be the crisis of an ironically retarded education, 
as in Hard Times. All these examples of the change of heart have one 
thing in common: where George Eliot and James transcribe the moral 
process in slow motion and loving detail, allowing for its irregular 
pulse, its eddy, its wayward lapse and false start, Dickens shows it as 
quick, simple, and settled. The converted hero never looks back: not 
for Martin Chuzzlewit the lapses of Fred Vincy, not for David Copper- 
field Strether’s discovery that the new value, like the old, may have 
to be revised. George Eliot and James show moral change as an ac- 
cumulation of many actions and reactions, as a continuous process. 
Dickens’ conversions are startingly rapid in comparison, though not 
always as rapid as his own chosen convention makes them seem. 


1 Novels of the Eighteen Forties (London, 1958). 
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This chosen convention depends on the moral double or oppo- 
site. The hero is changed by seeing his situation or his moral defect 
enacted for him in external coincidence: by his twin, who forces a 
recognition of loathsome resemblance, or his opposite, who forces 
reluctant admiration and comparison. He sees his defect enlarged, 
isolated, unmistakably his own, but detached for inspection. And he 
acts on this recognition, and is irrevocably changed. The situation is 
crystallised and the double acts as devil’s advocate, as in Stevenson’s 
Markheim or Kipling’s Drama of Duncan Parrenness, or as model and 
guide, like Poe’s William Wilson. Many examples of doubles are dis- 
cussed by Ralph Tymms,? but as his interest is confined to the double 
in the literal sense, he glances briefly at the Brothers Cheeryble, and 
at Darnay and Carton, and dismisses Dickens’ use of the double as 
insignificant, typical of “the non-psychological approach of the time.” 
This is hard on Dickens. His doubles are moral, seldom physical, but 
their role is often identical with the role of the double in Chamisso’s 
“Erscheinung,” which Professor Tymms notes as a good example of the 
Seelenspiegel or soul-mirror.* The double who has this converting role 
has little of the symbolic ambiguity of Conrad and Dostoevsky: he 
appears as part of the realistic action, as a substantial character, in- 
volved in personal, as well as moral, relations with the hero. Dickens’ 
satirical habit of diffusing examples of specialised vices and virtues 
throughout the novel (from Martin Chuzzlewit onwards) may deflect 
our interest from this role. The novels are full of twins and opposites, 
but in the crisis of conversion the mirror is offered to the character, in 
effective mime and therapy, as well as to the reader, in irony and gen- 
eralisation. The mime is simple, but its implications are many. 

The example which will come to everyone’s mind is the only ex- 
ample where an actual physical double is used to play a part in moral 
change. Lauriat Lane describes the twinship of Darnay and Carton, 
in A Tale of Two Cities, as a device which allows Dickens to bring 
about the perfect wish-fulfilment of sacrifice and happy ending. This 
is not the whole story. It is significant that when Sidney Carton first 


2 Doubles in Literary Psychology (Cambridge, England, 1949). 

3 Lauriat Lane, in “Dickens and the Double” (The Dickensian, LV [1959], 47-55), goes 
to the other extreme, and far from confining himself to literal doubles, spends much 
of his time in exploring suggestions of the alter ego in the portraits of Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit and John Jasper — in the latter case speculating freely. His interest lies in possi- 
ble traces of a split-personality in Dickens’ criminal psychology, and he is not con- 
cerned with the converting Seelenspiegel. 
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sees Darnay, he performs a good act, using the striking resemblance to 
break down the witness who is identifying Darnay, and saving his 
double for the first time. When he draws the court’s attention to the 
resemblance, it is strong, but a few minutes later the “momentary 
earnestness” disappears, giving away to his usual reckless and dis- 
reputable look, so that some of the onlookers “said to one another they 
would hardly have thought the two were so alike.” When Carton takes 
his “counterpart” to dine, he rejects both resemblance and affinity, say- 
ing, “Don't let your sober face elate you, however; you don’t know what 
it may come to.” After they part, Carton looks at his face in the mirror, 
seeing himself, as Darnay has seen him, as a “Double of coarse deport- 
ment” and then making this explicit recognition: ““Do you particularly 
like the man?’ he muttered, at his own image; ‘why should you par- 
ticularly like a man who resembles you? There is nothing in you to 
like; you know that. Ah, confound you! What a change you have made 
in yourself! A good reason for taking to a man, that he shows you 
what you have fallen away from, and what you might have been!’ ” 

This doubling is an important part of the plot, bringing about 
the special irony when Darnay and Carton both fall in love with Lucie, 
and eventually enabling Carton to sacrifice himself for Darnay and re- 
deem his wasted possiblities. (It takes a character in George Eliot, 
Mirah in Daniel Deronda, to comment on the emotional luxury of such 
an act.) But Carton is redeemed by the love of a good woman, not just 
by this image of what might have been. He tells Lucie that all his 
life “might have been,” and she says, anticipating and inspiring his 
death, “I am sure that the best part of it might still be.” It takes more 
(or less) than love to redeem Martin Chuzzlewit and Pip. 

Love is relevant, however, to the discussion of Scrooge. Because 
this is the only example of an entirely fantastic treatment of con- 
version I should like to depart from chronology, and begin my illustra- 
tion of this recurring convention with A Christmas Carol. Marley's 
ghost wrings his chained hands as he contemplates the moral plight of 
Scrooge, and laments: “Why did I walk through the crowds of fel- 
low beings with my eyes turned down, and never raise them to that 
Blessed Star which led the Wise men to a poor abode!” (Stave I). 
Scrooge, like many another Victorian anti-hero, is the Utilitarian Wise 
Man, and he is forced to find the poor abode and forced to give. Before 
he can lift his eyes to the Star he has first to turn them on himself. Like 
all Dickens’ Utilitarian egoists, he needs to have his heart taken by 


4 Ch. iv. References are to the National Edition (London, 1907). 
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storm, and the storm comes in the shape of nostalgia, pity, and fear. 
Humphry House calls it “crude magic of reformation” but this might 
be qualified. 

Scrooge sees his own image in the most literal fashion, moving 
back in time and confronting himself at different stages in his process 
of deterioration. There is his old self, the child, loving and innocent op- 
posite of the unloving old sophist. There is the transitional self, com- 
mitted to loveless rationalism, but still holding some few warm con- 
tacts with the past. There is his mirror-image, the present self who 
echoes his own words and sentiments but in a context newly charged 
with feeling. The doubles, like the ghosts, are all potent in different 
ways, and indeed the ghosts are not only aspects of Christmas but in 
part at least aspects of Scrooge: his past, his present, and his sug- 
gestively anonymous future. The return to childhood restores him to 
the first springs of love in a way reminiscent of Wordsworth and George 
Eliot; the personal past is « tradition which can keep alive the feeling 
child, father of the rational man. It also gives a brief glimpse at the 
deprived and isolated child. Instead of a recognition of causality — 
though I think that is obliquely present for the reader — we have in 
Scrooge himself the equally effective stirring of love and pity. He sees 
his sister, rather as Silas Marner remembers his sister after he first sees 
Eppie, and the link is made with old affection and old sorrow. He 
“feels pity for his former self” and the pity brings with it the first 
movement of imaginative self-criticism. He identifies his old sorrow 
with sorrow outside himself: “There was a boy singing a Christmas 
Carol at my door last night. I should like to have given him some- 
thing: that’s all” (Stave II). This is of course the carol which gives the 
story its name, and also its theme: “God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay.” Scrooge threatens the boy with his ruler, 
rejects the blessing, and Christmas brings him a strong but salutary 
dismay. 

The Ghost of Christmas Past acts as devil’s advocate, and his 
timing is admirable. Scrooge is identifying himself with his former self 
at Fezziwig’s ball: “His heart and soul were in the scene, and with his 
former self. He corroborated everything, remembered everything, en- 
joyed everything, and underwent the strangest agitation” (Stave II). 
The Ghost pours cold water on the apprentices’ gratitude: “A small 
matter . . . to make these silly folks so full of gratitude. . . . He has 
spent but a few pounds of your mortal money: three or four perhaps.” 
So Scrooge is forced to defend the generous spirit, “heated by the re- 
mark, and speaking unconsciously like his former, not his latter, self: 
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‘The happiness he gives, is quite as great as if it cost a fortune’.” Then 
he suddenly remembers his present self, and gently urged by his 
ghostly analyst, moves towards self-criticism. The process is continued 
by the second Ghost, in Stave III, who answers Scrooge’s anxious 
question about Tiny Tim: “If he be like to die, he had better do it, and 
decrease the surplus population.” When Scrooge is overcome “with 
penitence and grief” at his own words, the Ghost comes in quickly 
with the grave rebuke: “forbear that wicked cant until you have dis- 
covered What the surplus is, and Where it is.” The Ghost employs the 
same mimicry when he shows the terrible children, Want and Ig- 
norance. Scrooge’s newborn horror, like his compassion, is answered by 
his own words: “Are there no prisons? . . . Are there no workhouses?” 
This technique of exact quotation comes decorously enough in the 
Christmas present, rubbing Scrooge’s nose in his very recent refusal 
to give to the portly gentleman. The arguments for charity were also 
presented in personification (“Want is keenly felt, and Abundance 
rejoices”) but they have to be acted out for the unimaginative man, 
forcing him to walk through the crowds and see them composed not 
of ciphers but of individuals. All the elements in this brief masque are 
appropriate. They show the hardened man the need and love in his 
own past; they show the old killjoy his dead capacity for joy. Having 
indicated causality and change the show ends with a memento mori, 
cold, solitary, and repulsive, in the new perspective of feeling. Effective 
argument is implied in the dramatic reclamation by love and fear, and 
we are left with the urgent question — is reclamation still possible? — 
which makes the modulation from nightmare to reality. The fantasy 
has a realistic suggestion of hypnotic therapy. 


But the content is supernatural and the effects greatly fore- 
shortened. The process of conversion is everywhere else in Dickens 
transferred to a rather more realistic mode. Martin Chuzzlewit’s con- 
version, for example, is as traumatic as that of Scrooge. It comes with 
a violent and unreal change of environment, Pavlovian in kind and 
effect, after Martin’s sickness and his disillusion with Eden. The mode 
of external moral enactment is very close to the masque of A Christ- 
mas Carol, though it is Mark Tapley, the double as opposite, who pro- 
vides the mirror. Mark has been nursing Martin, then the roles are re- 
versed, and it is “Martin’s turn to work, and sit beside the bed and 
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watch.” Mark keeps on crying brightly, “I’m jolly, sir: I’m jolly!” and 
Martin’s unimaginative egoism is jolted by the similarity and the dif- 
ference in the two situations. The running title is “The Discovery of 
Self”: 


Now, when Martin began to think of this, and to look at Mark as he lay there; 
never reproaching him by so much as an expression of regret . . . he began to think, 
how was it that this man who had had so few advantages, was so much better than 
he who had had so many? . . . he began to ask himself in what they differed. 

He was assisted in coming to a conclusion on this head by the frequent 
presence of Mark’s friend, their fellow-passenger across the ocean: which suggested 
to him that in regard to having aided her, for example, they had differed very much. 
Somehow he coupled Tom Pinch with this train of reflection; and thinking that Tom 
would be very likely to have struck up the same sort of acquaintance under similar 
circumstances, began to think in what respects two people so extremely different 
were like each other, and were unlike him. At first sight there was nothing very dis- 
tressing in these meditations, but they did undoubtedly distress him for all that. 

(ch. xxxiii) 


The reader has of course anticipated Martin’s groping classifi- 
cation, but the obvious bracketing of Mark Tapley and Tom Pinch is 
an important moment of insight for a character so far placed firmly in 
the egoists’ category. Dickens’ organisation of doubles and opposites 
seems a simple formal device for giving clarity to narrative and theme, 
but artifice and morality interact with each other just as they do in 
more subtle novelists where psychological realism and particularity blur 
the categories. Even here the form is in part the result of a way of look- 
ing at life, and the moment of conversion largely depends on the way 
in which the character catches up with the reader and becomes aware 
of the categories in which he is himself placed. In this moral crisis 
Martin’s recognition precedes his movement from one category to 
another, and both recognition and change are made very self-conscious 
processes. But there follows immediately one of Dickens’ quiet author- 
ial comments. He takes a look at the origin of Martin’s humour, as he 
has indeed done much earlier in the novel when Martin explains to 
Tom that he has been brought up by his “abominably selfish” grand- 
father, whose failings — family failings, he has heard — have fortu- 
nately not descended to him. Dickens here gives the detached expla- 
nation. Selfishness, he says, was the domestic vice propagated by 
Martin’s grandfather, and Martin had acquired a defensive selfishness, 
reasoning, as a child, “My guardian takes so much thought for himself, 
that unless I do the like by myself, I shall be forgotten.” This is a rela- 
tively cursory glance at causality, but it is made. Dickens then com- 
ments truly that Martin had never known his fault: 
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If any one had taxed him with the vice, he would have indignantly repelled 
the accusation, and conceived himself unworthily aspersed. He never would have 
known it, but that being newly risen from a bed of dangerous sickness, to watch by 
such another couch, he felt how nearly Self had dropped into the grave, and what a 
poor dependent, miserable thing it was. 

It was natural for him to reflect — he had months to do it in — upon his own 
escape, and Mark’s extremity. This led him to consider which of them could be better 
spared, and why? Then the curtain slowly rose a very little way; and Self, Self, Self, 
was shown below. 


The discovery that his essential self is selfish (Dickens plays 
with the double meaning) is tactfully described in this image of the 
slow curtain. Dickens describes the process of change so briefly — mak- 
ing no attempt to give any correlative for the passage of time — that 
even though he says that the process took months, we are left with the 
implausible impression of violent change. Dickens is in fact saying, but 
not showing, that this is no single leap of vision but a slow and complex 
process: “It was long before he fixed the knowledge of himself so firmly 
in his mind that he could thoroughly discern the truth; but in the 
hideous solitude of that most hideous place, with Hope so far removed, 
Ambition quenched, and Death beside him rattling at the very door, 
reflection came, as in a plague-beleaguered town; and so he felt and 
knew the failing of his life, and saw distinctly what an ugly spot it 
was.” Eden has been the reverse of hope and illusion and pride, but by 
a further irony Martin’s process reverses the Fall, for “So low had 
Eden brought him down. So high had Eden raised him up.” Here are 
the elements of Scrooge’s reclamation: insight is painfully born from 
a detached and clear reflection, and there is a similar context of panic, 
horror, and death. Even the masque is shadowed in the strong personi- 
fications of Hope, Ambition, Death, and the plague-beleaguered town, 
which is both a metaphor and a real place. 


Ill 


Martin’s conversion is much slower than Scrooge’s immediate 
and successful transformation, but although Dickens says it is slow, it 
is shown in a way which gives no impression of the real pace. Dickens 
is very often showing moral development in narrative cul-de-sac, not 
equating the main action of the novel with the action of change. In 
David Copperfield there is rather less of a gap between the flow of 
event and the moral action. The nature of the moral change has been 
discussed by Gwendolen Needham, who points out that for David the 
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moment of insight comes when he hears Annie Strong tell of “the first 
impulse of an undisciplined heart” and “love founded on a rock.”> Her 
words strike home because they both duplicate and reverse his situ- 
ation: she has felt the first impulse but not followed it. Insight does 
not come all at once, and when David first hears Annie’s words about 
disparity of mind and purpose, we are told, “I pondered on those 
words, even while I was studiously attending to what followed, as if 
they had some particular interest, or some strange application that I 
could not divine” (ch. xlv). Her comment on the undisciplined heart 
is spoken “with an earnestness that thrilled.” Then at the end of the 
chapter David cannot attend to his aunt’s words: “I was thinking of all 
that had been said. My mind was still running on some of the expres- 
sions used. “There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of 
mind and purpose.’ ‘My love was founded on a rock.’ But we were at 
home; and the trodden leaves were lying underfoot, and the autumn 
wind was blowing.” We reach something approaching explicitness in 
the pathetic tone and associations —the “too late” —of the natural 
images, but David’s divination still lags a little behind the reader’s. 
It is not until three chapters later, after we have been shown yet an- 
other mirror in the story of Betsy Trotwood’s undisciplined heart, and 
after we have seen David trying hard to correct Dora’s “disparity,” that 
we are told how full recognition has pervaded his life with “the old 
unhappy feeling”: 

“The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart.” Those words of 
Mrs. Strong’s were constantly recurring to me, at this time; were almost always 
present to my mind. I awoke with them, often, in the night; I remember to have 
even read them, in dreams, inscribed upon the walls of houses. For I knew, now, 
that my own heart was undisciplined when it first loved Dora; and that if it had 
been disciplined, it could never have felt, when we were married, what it had 
felt in its secret experience. 

“There can be no disparity in marriage, like unsuitability of mind and pur- 
pose.” These words I remembered too. I had endeavoured to adapt Dora to myself, 
and found it impracticable. It remained for me to adapt myself to Dora . . . This 
was the discipline to which I tried to bring my heart, when I began to think. 

(ch. xlviii) 

The moment of insight is again spread out in time, though 
condensed for the reader into one memorable scene. David does not 
leap into action, but accepts trial and error and bewilderment. Once 
more the character is made aware of the moral categories which shape 


5 “The Undisciplined Heart of David Copperfield,” Nineteerith Century Fiction, 1X 
(1954), 81-107. 
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the novel, and by the end we see that Annie Strong’s situation, which 
first applied only in part to David’s, is the complete parallel: for David, 
as for Annie and Peggotty, it is the heart’s discipline which founds 
love on a rock. We might once more point to a discrepancy between 
the narrative action and the moral development: David's process is 
only briefly one of discipline, and then the artist’s wish-fulfilment dis- 
poses of Dora and what remains is less a stern moral test than the slow 
discovery that Agnes is the rock on which he should found his love. He 
is blind (“blind! blind! blind!”) to his dependence on her rather than 
to a weakness which life harshly corrects. But this is not the place to 
discuss all the implications of Dickens’ morality: whatever the nature 
of the moral conversion, it is once more made, with brevity and in- 
sight, by this dramatic enactment outside the hero’s consciousness. 

Gradgrind, in Hard Times, is also converted by two images, his 
double and his opposite, made available by the usual pattern of moral 
stereotypes. The two are not combined, as they are for David, but 
split, as they are for Scrooge. Gradgrind’s redeeming opposite is Sissy, 
the pupil who teaches her master that the truth of the heart can be 
stronger than the truth of the reason, and he can learn her lesson only 
when faced by the sterile fruits of his teaching in another pupil, his 
daughter. Then comes the moment of insight which is here partly retro- 
spective, for he sees that “some change may have been slowly working 
about me in this house, by mere love and gratitude.” But his double is 
as effective a master as the model, and more ironical. Full insight comes 
like Nemesis when he too is quoted out of his own mouth. His dis- 
honest son says, “So many people are employed in conditions of trust; 
so many people, out of so many, will be dishonest. I have heard you 
talk, a hundred times, of its being a law. How can I help laws? You 
have comforted others with such things, father. Comfort yourself!” 
(Bk. III, ch. vii). The statistical unit confounds the statistician, and 
Tom is made even more detestable and ridiculous by the “disgraceful 
grotesqueness” of his comic minstrel disguise. The truth is driven home 
in the form of gross parody. 

But there are three successful pupils who act as double. His son’s 
parody is followed by a re-enactment of the past. The question-and- 
answer of the first schoolroom scene is reversed when the perfect pupil 
of Utilitarianism gives the text-book answer: “ ‘Bitzer,’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind, broken down, and miserably submissive to him, ‘have you a 
heart?’ ‘The circulation, sir,’ returned Bitzer, smiling at the oddity of 
the question, “couldn’t be carried on without one’” (Bk. III, ch. viii). 
The new Gradgrind goes on speaking of ordinary human values to 
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Bitzer, going innocently against the established grain of his own sys- 
tem, arguing pathetically, “If this is solely a matter of self-interest with 
you” and “You were many years at my school.” In his need he sees not 
only that his precepts are dust, but that they have hardened in the 
malice of Bitzer’s rational replies. His last instruction comes from the 
world of the circus and its idle frivolity, making its point in comic lisp: 
“There ith a love in the world, not Thelf-interetht after all.” At the end 
Gradgrind is far from his sophisticated pupils, and learns truth from 
dogs and clowns. 

There is a small and very characteristic example in Little Dorrit 
which shows all the constituents of this kind of moral crisis. Miss Wade 
first seduces Tattycoram by fanning her jealousy. She sees herself as 
she watches Tattycoram’s fit of fury and “ingratitude,” and it is hard not 
to feel that this is one of Dickens’ smug diagnoses: “The observer stood 
with her hand upon her own bosom, looking at the girl, as one afflicted 
with a diseased part might curiously watch the dissection and exposi- 
tion of an analogous case” (Bk. I, ch. ii). And Tattycoram has just 
said to her, “You seem to come like my own anger, my own malice . . .” 
Miss Wade captures the analogous case, and tries to avenge herself 
by exacerbating Tattycoram’s less unredeemable jealousy and resent- 
ment. It is rather like a Morality abstraction influencing a more real- 
istic mixed character, and the result is a good example of the moral 
homeopathy I have been illustrating, for the jealousy is purged not 
increased, Tattycoram explains: 

I was afraid of her, from the first time I ever saw her. I knew she had got 
a power over me, through understanding what was bad in me, so well. It was a 
madness in me, and she could raise it whenever she liked. I used to think, when 
I got into that state, that people were all against me because of my first beginning; 
and the kinder they were to me, the worse fault I found in them. I made it out 
that they triumphed above me, and that they wanted to make me envy them, when 
I know — when I even knew then, if I would — that they never thought of such a 
thing . . . I am not so bad as I was .. . I have had Miss Wade before me all this 
time, as if it were my own self grown ripe — turning everything the wrong way, 
and twisting all good into evil. I have had her before me all this time, finding no 
pleasure in anything but keeping me as miserable, suspicious, and tormenting as 
herself . . . (Bk. II, ch. xxxiii) 

This is the purest example of conversion by double, and Tatty- 
coram gives obliquely the perfect comment on the distortions of Miss 
Wade's autobiography. There is also of course the central figure of 
another waif, Little Dorrit, who comes in just after this speech. Tatty- 
coram has been instructed by her own self grown ripe, a stronger devil 
who exorcises her own, and now Mr. Meagles tells her to regard her 
opposite, like Martin Chuzzlewit: “If she had constantly thought of 
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herself, and settled with herself that everybody visited this place upon 
her . . . she would have led an irritable and probably a useless exist- 
ence.” Tattycoram’s story, like Miss Wade’s, is an antithetical variant 
of Dorrit’s, another study in the novel’s exploration of conditioning and 
freedom. 


IV 


Pip’s progress in Great Expectations is probably the only in- 
stance of a moral action where the events precipitate change and 
growth as they do in George Eliot or Henry James. Pip is marked by a 
dominant flaw like Scrooge, but the flaw does not absorb the whole 
vitality of the character. He is a more realistic and analytical Martin 
Chuzzlewit and he is shown subjected to the influences of accident 
and environment, and hardening in his pride and ingratitude, though 
never without some measure of shame. The main converting event is 
his discovery of the source of his expectations, but this is a fairly com- 
plex business, involving the delicately handled shifting relationship 
with Magwitch. This is certainly not only a symbolic delineation of 
the criminal basis of wealth, though at times it carries that implication. 
Magwitch is also an important agent in the conversion of Pip. He first 
exacerbates and then exorcises pride and ingratitude. 

Pip’s view of this nemesis is still steeped in his twin failings: 
“But, sharpest and deepest pain of all — it was for the convict, guilty of 
I knew not what crimes, and liable to be taken out of those rooms 
where I sat thinking, and hanged at the Old Bailey door, that I had 
deserted Joe” (ch. xxxix). Here he is merely revaluing one particu- 
lar instance of pride and ingratitude, and what he has to learn, like all 
unimaginative men, is a generalised and renewable morality. He has 
to revalue his defects, not an isolated example of them. Magwitch plays 
a role in this Morality rather like that of King Grizzlybeard in the 
fairy tale, who degrades pride and gives it a real cause and a fitting 
punishment. Pip, like a spoilt child, is really given something to cry 
about. Pip has winced at Joe’s illiteracy and manners, and so he is 
forced into the gross parody and ordeal of stomaching Magwitch, who 
has paid for Pip’s education and fastidiousness. Then Pip becomes in- 
volved in Magwitch’s past and future, and Magwitch himself is given 
dignity and sympathy. Both he and Pip move out of aggressive pride 
into trust and love. Magwitch then provokes a further revaluation in 
Pip, based now on an appraisal of the convict’s gratitude, and an 
acknowledgement of his own debt: 
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When I took my place by Magwitch’s side, I felt that that was my place hence- 
forth while he lived. 

For now my repugnance to him had all melted away, and in the hunted 
wounded shackled creature who held my hand in his, I only saw a man who had 
meant to be my benefactor, and who had felt affectionately, gratefully, and gen- 
erously, towards me with great constancy through a series of years. I only saw 
in him a much better man than I had been to Joe. (ch. liv) 


Magwitch draws out and punishes Pip’s pride and ingratitude,® then 
delineates Pip for himself and the reader in his role as moral opposite. 
Finally, he provides the final ordeal which proves Pip’s conversion. Pip 
holds Magwitch’s hand during the trial, and the spectators “pointed 
down at this criminal or at that, and most of all at him and me” (ch. 
Ivi). 

Although Estella’s relations with her benefactor largely parallel 
Pip’s, her moral change takes place offstage, and it is Miss Havisham’s 
conversion which corresponds to Pip’s. She is like Miss Wade in 
strengthening her own ruling passion by encouraging it in someone 
else —a subtle form of self-justification and revenge. She of course 
propagates her lovelessness in her education of Estella, and like Grad- 


grind she is punished at the hands of the pupil who has learnt only too 
well. Estella hear’s Pip’s declaration of love unmoved, and explains, 
“It is in the nature formed within me.” When Miss Havisham demands 
the one thing she has trained Estella not to give — “Would it be weak- 
ness to return my love?” — Estella can only ask: 


If you had taught her, from the dawn of her intelligence, with your utmost energy 
and might, that there was such a thing as daylight but that it was made to be her 
enemy and destroyer, and she must always turn against it, for it had blighted you 
and would else blight her; — if you had done this, and then, for a purpose, had 
wanted her to take naturally to the daylight and she could not do it, you would 
have been disappointed and angry? (ch. xxxviii) 


Miss Havisham is taught by her self-created double, but the encounter 
shows her that she is in fact teaching lovelessness while desperately 
needing love. She sees her error in this distorting mirror. Then, like 
Scrooge, she sees her old self in the image of Pip. He provides this 
image of love just after she has been rebuffed by the image of loveless- 
ness, and she tells Pip, after his rejection by Estella, “Until you spoke 
to her the other day, and until I saw in you a looking-glass that showed 


6 Although I cannot entirely accept Dorothy Van Ghent’s view of this relationship (The 
English Novel: Form and Function [New York, 1953] ), this account is not irreconcil- 
able with her interpretation. 
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me what I once felt myself, I did not know what I had done” (ch. xlix). 
There is no action left for her, but she admits responsibility, and knows 
that she has shut Estella, like herself, away from the influences that 
form “the natural heart,” that “with this figure of myself always before 
her, a warning to back and point my lesson, I stole her heart away 
and put ice in its place.” Estella comes to find that suffering is “stronger 
than all other teaching” but that is a process not demonstrated in the 
novel, 

There remains Dickens’ last portrayal of conversion. The central 
moral crisis in Our Mutal Friend, the conversion of Bella from mercen- 
ariness to love, shows Dickens’ precise awareness of this kind of moral 
therapy. For Boffin and his wife deliberately act out the homeopathic 
cure, staging her mercenary values and repelling her into the right 
course. It is Dickens’ great surprise, as he tells us in the Epilogue, the 
card hidden up his sleeve from which our attention has carefully been 
averted by the deliberately flaunted impersonation by Harmon. Har- 
mon himself, again like King Grizzlybeard, personates the poor man, 
and he and the Boffins collaborate in Bella’s conversion. At the climax 
Boffin is both double and alter ego, for he assumes the miser’s mask, 
most unlike his true self, and presents with verve the exaggerated and 
logically active image of Bella’s supposed values. This releases the 
true forces of benevolence with a powerful spring. After the deceptive 
appearance of the good man perverted by wealth we see the virtuous 
Golden Dustman, golden in the metaphorical sense after all. And 
Bella’s rejection of his values comes with the joy at knowing that Boffin 
is untarnished too. 

She is always shown as partly affecting her mercenariness. Her 
declaration to her father, who asks her when she felt it “coming on,” 
has the tone of strained levity. When Boffin acts as devil’s advocate his 
encouragement of her humour shows the gap between wholehearted 
mercenariness and her half-hearted version: “‘I hope, sir, you don’t 
think me vain?’ ‘Not a bit, my dear, said Mr. Boffin. ‘But I think it’s 
very creditable in you, at your age, to be so well up with the pace of 
the world, and to know what to go in for. You are right. Go in for 
money, my love. Money’s the article .. .’” (Bk. III, ch. v). 

The Brer Rabbit technique is of course powerful: 

Somehow, Bella was not so well pleased with this assurance . . . as she 
might have been. Somehow, when she put her arms round Mrs. Boffin’s neck and 
said Good-Night, she derived a sense of unworthiness from the still anxious face 
of that good woman and her obvious wish to excuse her husband. “Why, what 


need to excuse him?” thought Bella, sitting down in her own room. “What he 
said was very sensible, I am sure, and very true, I am sure. It is only what I often 
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say to myself. Don’t I like it then? No, I don’t like it, and, though he is my liberal 
benefactor, I disparage him for it.” ( Bk. III, ch. v) 

Next Boffin enacts his full-blown miserly humour, and though it 
is studded with slight double-entendres which Dickens plainly enjoyed 
enormously (“Believe me that in spite of all the change in him, he is 
the best of men”) the masquerade has all the plausible gusto of the 
impersonations of Edgar and Vendice. Mrs. Boffin sheds real tears, for 
instance, though these are subsequently explained, but there are a 
number of details which perhaps explain why Gissing was convinced 
that Dickens had at one stage intended that Boffin should really turn 
miser. Bella is also in part acted on by genuine Good Angels, Lizzie 
Hexam and Harmon. Influenced from all sides she rejects Boffin after 
he explains to Harmon-Rokesmith, “We all three know that it’s Money 
she makes a stand for— money, money, money — and that you and 
your affections and hearts are a Lie, sir!” (Bk. III, ch. xv). Then the 
deception thins gradually before the reader’s eyes. Boffin snubs the 
Lammles and is shown on good terms with his wife. 

When the final disclosure is made we are given two slightly 
different explanations. Boffin’s version has the simple morality of a 
fairy-tale test: “If she was to stand up for you when you was slighted, 
if she was to show herself of a generous mind when you was oppressed, 
if she was to be truest to you when you was poorest and friendliest, 
and all this against her own seeming interest, how would that do?” 
(Bk. IV, ch. xiii). This dovetails rather than conflicts with Bella’s in- 
sight into the psychological machinery of her conversion: 

When you saw what a greedy little wretch you were the patron of, you 
determined to show her how much misused and misprized riches could do, and 
often had done, to spoil people; did you? Not caring what she thought of you 
(and Goodness knows that was of no consequence!) you showed her, in yourself, 
the most detestable sides of wealth, saying in your own mind, “This shallow crea- 
ture would never work the truth out of her own weak soul, if she had a hundred 


years to do it in; but a glaring instance kept before her may open even her eyes 
and set her thinking.” (Bk. IV, ch. xiii) 


” 


She calls Boffin her “finger-post,” just as Miss Havisham called 
Pip her looking-glass, and as Tattycoram saw in Miss Wade her own 
self grown ripe. This is the Dickensian version of the Whip and Bridle 
of Dante’s Purgatory. 


Vv 


The moral stimulus of ideals and deterrents is not peculiar to 
Dickens’ dramatisation of change, but I know of no other novelist who 
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uses this device with the consistency and emphasis which I have 
illustrated. In Felix Holt, for instance, to choose an example from a 
long novel, not a short fable like Poe’s or Stevenson’s, there are traces 
of this reliance on some concept of similia similibus curantur. Mrs. 
Transome’s portrait with its “youthful brilliancy” contrasts with her 
present “joyless, embittered age” to haunt Esther with a warning hint 
of her own possible future, rather as Darnay’s face haunts Carton as 
a reminder of his possible past. But this warning mirror is only one item 
in a complex pattern of disenchantment, desire, and moral influence both 
implicit and explicit. George Eliot, like Jane Austen, presents human 
relationships as the most potent influence in conversion, and in their 
novels the didactic voice (Mr. Knightley’s or Daniel Deronda’s) is 
stronger than any warning double. It might be argued that Dickens is 
summing up, in an especially condensed and theatrical way, these 
effects of human influence, but such argument obscures the sudden- 
ness of the vision — the “glaring instance” works, or is made to appear 
to work, by empathy rather than instruction. And the diabolical enact- 
ment is usually more instructive than the ideal. Dickens’ convention 


puts great responsibility on this single influence, and it is presented 
with the vividness of hallucination: Tattycoram and Bella see them- 
selves in their potential doubles, and the act of seeing works the 
miracle. 


It is not enough to dismiss the convention as an unrealistic, 
theatrical short-cut. It is a device which has to be related to the whole 
narrative context. This context is not exclusively concerned with moral 
analysis, and even though Dickens at times testifies to the gradualness 
of his conversions, he seems to need the economy of concentrated inci- 
dent. In context, this is appropriate, and it is related to other features 
of the novels. The characters are not imaginatively analytical, and it 
would be futile to expect them to cope with the gradual piecemeal 
assembling of experience which is the central activity — the education 
in general truth — in many novels by George Eliot and James.’ As Bella 
says, she needs “the glaring instance.” 

Condensation and theatrical vividness seem to be related to the 


2 This kind of activity is usually missing in Dickens’ portrayal of change. William 
James speaks of the sensation of detachment and passiveness which is a feature of 
many conversions: “Throughout the height of it [the converting experience] he un- 
doubtedly seems to himself a passive spectator or undergoer of an astoundirig process 
performed upon him from above.” Dickens’ characters, unlike Defoe’s and Dostoev- 
sky’s, do not have a feeling of submission to an outside force, but rather give an im- 
pression of passive detachment. The conversion transforms a passive spectator rather 
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passiveness of the converted characters. And this brings me to a brief 
comment on the gap between Dickens’ moral action and his plot-action. 
In George Eliot and James the moral change determines the course of 
the action, though both novelists need to bring in the aids of accident 
and contrivance, and it is indeed an essential feature of George Eliot's 
action that chance or trivial action shall have great influence on des- 
tiny. But action is precipitated by the strengths and weaknesses of the 
characters, as when Maggie drifts away with Stephen, Dorothea mar- 
ries Casaubon, or Danie] Deronda rescues Mirah. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
on the other hand, is a victim of Pecksniff rather than of his own 
egoism, Pip is trapped by Magwitch’s gratitude, Bella’s life is deter- 
mined by a will and a benevolent intrigue. I do not want to exaggerate 
this passiveness: it is also true that Pip reacts to his great expectations 
as a proud and ungrateful boy, before they have worked on him 
strongly, and that Bella is susceptible to wealth’s temptation. But the 
shape of the action is largely determined from outside. It has its origin 
in character, certainly: the plotting and mystery are not merely imposed 
by Dickens on his moral argument, but set going by Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
Dombey, Steerforth and Heep, Miss Havisham and Magwitch, Bradley 
Headstone, and John Jasper. It is, however, more often created by the 
villains than by the good or mixed characters. Even when it is created 
by a Magwitch, it is not Magwitch who is most changed by the action 
he precipitates. Gradgrind learns from the action he shapes, true, and 
he and Dombey are perhaps closest to the typical hero of George Eliot 
and James in being changed by feeling the weight of their own action. 
But the vital difference between George Eliot’s conversions and most 
of those in Dickens is that in George Eliot the character whose change 
is central to the action is changed in and by the action he initiates, in 
the process of recognising moral causality and responsibility. Dickens’ 
characters, further removed from this kind of tragic process, are 
changed less by seeing what they have done than by seeing what they 


than an active protagonist. One might pursue this passiveness and find resemblances to 
victims of brainwashing, or subjects of hypnosis and religious and political conversion. 
Like hypnosis or some forms of psycho-therapy, the Dickensian conversion involves an 
isolation of some aspect of personality for recognition. Like other forms of conversion, 
it may depend on change of environment, shock, fear, physiological lowering. And it 
works quickly. Dickens’ own tendencies to hallucination and auto-suggestion, and his 
susceptibility to cyclical change, may account for some of these features. Humphry 
House’s essay, “The Macabre Dickens” (which uses Edmund Wilson’s essay on “The 
Two Scrooges” and some comments by G. H. Lewes) includes suggestive remarks on 
the hallucinatory features of his treatment of villains which may apply also to the 
studies in conversion. But to argue in detail the psychological validity of these conver- 
sions might both exaggerate and obscure their literary interest. 
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are, and in the exaggerated form of “the glaring instance.” Dickens’ 
segregated and sensational converting vision is appropriate to, and per- 
haps to some extent produced by, his concept of action. 

He is too interested in social satire, comic incident, and melodra- 
matic intrigue and mystery, to give more space to moral action. This 
comment is not intended to ignore his simplified and sometimes cursory 
treatment of character, but even where the psychology is blunt — and 
it is not always — this is only a negative explanation of his treatment 
of moral change. It is as if he were committed to the imposed external 
action of some eighteenth-century novels, like those of Fielding and 
Smollett, which he had read and admired. Wilkie Collins may have 
followed him, or added his influence, in this kind of plotting. But the 
interest of moral change in Collins is small, for his concept of character 
is much more arbitrary and plot-determined than Dickens’. Dickens’ 
division into plotters and victims, and his frequent separation of moral 
change and adventure, bring him closer to Fielding and Smollett — in 
spite of the contemporary relevance of his roman policier — than to his 
fellow-Victorians. But he uses this split action and imposed plot for 
the expression of an essentially nineteenth-century theme, that theme 
of the growth of love and social sense which may be more subtly ex- 
plored by greater psychologists than Dickens, but which still shapes 
his moral categories. Even if his psychology is stereotyped, his cate- 
gories melodramatically distinct, part of the force of his conversions 
lies in the implication that the mixed character, the redeemable Tatty- 
coram or Bella, has an affinity with the riper and purer evil. It is this 
threat of affinity which makes the fingerpost an effective warning. The 
moral trap set by Harmon and Boffin for Bella is very like the trap set 
for Pecksniff by old Martin’s-impersonation: but Pecksniff is confirmed 
in his humour, not converted. Where Dickens appears to be using a 
fantastic machinery akin to the techniques of eighteenth-century fiction, 
he can come close to the moral truth aimed at by his contemporaries. 
The enactment of conversion, the very hinge of the true novel of moral 
development, is more than an interesting and consistent technical de- 
vice, for it seems to reveal some of the ways in which Dickens’ imagina- 
tion does and does not work. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF LABOUR HISTORY 


LaBouR HISTORY, as an academic discipline, is as yet barely respectable in 
Britain. Few regular courses in it are offered in the universities; and such 
teaching as is done takes place in extra-mural classes for adults (workers’ 
education) or as a component of courses on industrial relations or special 
periods. It is not a recognisable category by itself; so that a review of a work 
on the origins of the Labour Party in the Times Literary Supplement has to 
be included under “Politics.” In part this may be due to the partisan nature 
of some of the best-known works on Labour history; and in part to that in- 
stinctive British conservatism which automatically assumes that “Labour” 
denotes something political, left-wing, and socially inferior. 

_ The Great Tradition in British Labour history has of course given 
some grounds for this suspicion. The work of the Webbs, the Hammonds, 
and G. D. H. Cole was original and scholarly; but it was written by people 
who desired a radical or socialist transformation of society, and who found 
in their study of history the ground for present action. This raises the funda- 
mental problem of what Labour history is about; or, more precisely, what 
should be the methods and content of this field of study. On the one hand 
there is the view that Labour history should be “teaching by example,” an 
inspiration to contemporary socialists and reformers, and a method of deep- 
ening the understanding of present workers for the cause. Along with this 
view goes the conviction that commitment to the Left is necessary for depth 
of insight into Labour’s past. On the other hand there is the plea that the 
Labour historian, as such, should strive to be as objective as possible, should 
eschew too close an involvement in the contemporary Labour movement as 
liable to cloud his judgements, and should especially be on his guard against 
emotional exaggerations and romantic posturing. 

Within the Society for the Study of Labour History are to be found 
exponents of both of these (and other) philosophies of Labour history. The 
Society has no official policy on this issue; and the definition of Labour his- 
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tory has been widely drawn to include trade unions, socialist and social- 
reform movements, radical politics, and workers’ education. In the British 
context Labour history has to be interpreted to cover a large slice of the 
social and political life of the nation. 

The Society was inaugurated at a meeting in Birkbeck College, Uni- 
versity of London, in May 1960, and support was received from all the lead- 
ing workers in the field. For a number of years previously meetings of small 
groups of people interested in Labour history had been held from time to 
time in Leeds, Sheffield, London, and Oxford. The recent increase in 
scholarly publications in the field suggested that perhaps the time was ripe 
for some central coordinating body which would ‘e of practical use to 
scholars working on Labour history. In particular, there appeared to be a 
great need for a working bulletin. 

The aims of the Society have deliberately been kept wide, and its 
activities have, of necessity, been modest. As the brief constitution states, 
the Society exists “to encourage study, teaching and research in the field of 
Labour history and to safeguard the preservation of Labour archives.” The 
first two numbers of the Bulletin have already proved their worth as a 
clearing-house and information centre for work going on in the field. Corre- 
spondence about the existence and recording of Labour records has ensued; 
and the Society has co-operated closely with the project for a Dictionary 
of Labour Movement Biography, edited by John Saville of the University of 
Hull. 

In addition, open meetings of the Society have been held in London. 
At the first of these in May 1960 Asa Briggs gave an inaugural address on 
“Open Questions of Labour History,” and Eric Hobsbawm opened a dis- 
cussion on “Writing a Trade Union History.” The second meeting, in Jan- 
uary 1961, heard two talks, one a series of reminiscences on “Labour History 
Pioneers,” by R. Page Arnot, and the other a report on researches into “The 
Idea of Working Class Socialism, 1820-1834” by Justin Grossman. At the 
May 1961 meeting, Arthur Horner spoke from inside knowledge about “The 
Formation of the National Union of Mineworkers and the Nationalisation of 
the Coal Industry,” and Hugh Thomas about “The Significance of Foreign 
Aid in the Spanish Civil War.” 

At the end of its first year of life the response to the Society has been 
much larger than was originally anticipated. The membership is over 230, 
and includes individuals, trade unions, and libraries. Support and enquiries 
have come from all parts of the world. Several trade unions have made 
donations to the Society, and with these it hopes to be able to produce a 
rather more elaborate Bulletin. 

Not all of the work of the Society falls within the scope of the Vic- 
torian specialist. But for at least two reasons much of it is relevant to the in- 
terests of readers of Victorian Studies. First, a good deal of the work which 
needs to be done falls within the nineteenth century; and second, many of 
the gaps in Labour history are only likely to be filled by an interdisciplinary 
approach. 
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“CABINET MAKING” 


“Head carpenter (Gladstone): ‘I hope your Majesty likes the new Cabinet. It’s been hard 
work -- such a quantity of material!’ The Queen: ‘I see most of it is well seasoned — let 
us hope the new wood will stand well!’. Cartoon in Punch, 8 May 1880.” From Gernsheim, 
Queen Victoria, p. 196. 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF Victorian monarchy was 
determined in 1832. The question Peel asked 
during the Reform Bill debates — “How could 
the King hereafter change a ministry?” — is 
pertinent because “change” was the last rem- 
nant of “free choice”: before 1832 monarchs 
who were forced to accept ministers they dis- 
liked still had some hope of escaping from 
them. The classic example of such an escape 
was George III’s replacement of Fox and 
North in December 1783, in defiance of the 
House of Commons, by the younger Pitt. Yet 
the very instrument of George III's triumph 
—a successful appeal to the people over the 
heads of the Commons — demonstrated the 
truth of Fox’s proposition: “it was no argu- 
ment to say, ‘I am a minister because the 
King has made me one’.” For the monarch’s 
ability to change ministers was seen clearly to 
depend upon his ability to change the House 
of Commons. 

The Reform Act closed this avenue of 
escape because it took from the monarch his 
already waning control over the outcome of 
general elections. The five years before Vic- 
toria’s accession pointed the moral. William 
IV’s correct constitutional behaviour at the 
beginning of his reign contrasted markedly 
with George IV’s. He supported the Tories 
as long as they held office, and the Whigs 
thereafter, and he readily granted Grey’s re- 
quest for a dissolution in 1831, thereby ensur- 
ing the success of reform, which he did not 
himself favour. “He behaved like an angel,” 


said Grey. But William’s hesitation, in 1832, — 


over the creation of peers, began the coolness 
between him and his government which led, 
in 1834, to something like a repetition of 1783; 
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he changed Melbourne for Peel and dissolved 
Parliament. The new House of Commons, 
though less hostile to Peel’s government than 
the old one would have been, defeated it, 
Peel resigned, and William was forced to 
recall Melbourne. Although Victoria never re- 
peated William’s mistake, she began her reign 
with a similar, though less aggressive miscal- 
culation: she thought that her approval of 
her Whig ministers could strengthen them 
sufficiently to enable them to retain office 
even though they had lost the confidence of 
the Commons. Her experiment ended disas- 
trously in the general election of 1841, when 
she had, in her own words, “a majority re- 
turned against her of nearly one hundred 
votes.” She never forgot the lesson she learned 
then: that ministers not supported in the 
Commons must resign, whether she liked 
them or not, and that her name must not be 
used in elections, lest the result should seem 
a rebuff for her. 

This was the last attempt to keep in office 
a government defeated in the Commons. Just 
as Victoria’s liking for Melbourne, though 
affording him a pleasant change from William 
IV’s disapproval, had not strengthened him 
either in the Commons or in the country, so 
neither her early hostility nor her later ad- 
miration for Peel materially affected his posi- 
tion. She did not try to prevent his resigna- 
tion when the Commons defeated him in 
1846, and from then until 1867 defeat in the 
Commons was the normal prelude to resigna- 
tion. After the second Reform Act the se- 
quence changed. Beginning with Disraeli in 
1868, ministers resigned in response to a de- 
feat not in the Commons but in the country, 
and there opened the period of parliamentary 
history when, normally, each new government 
was faced with a new, and favourable, House 
of Commons. This shifted the balance of 
power between Commons and electorate, but 
it did not really reduce the monarch’s power. 
Yet it seemed to do so, for the difficulties of 
cabinet-making between 1846 and 1867 — 
due primarily to lack of clear or stable party 
divisions in the Commons — had enabled Vic- 
toria frequently to express views both on men 
and on measures. 

These views were Albert’s as much as, 
perhaps more than, her own, Yet, for all 
Albert’s hard work, his achievement lies in his 
influence on Victoria, not on policy or the 


composition of governments, still less on the 
development of the constitution. He left her 
more serious-minded and conscientious, more 
convinced, perhaps, of her own rightness, but 
not in an altered constitutional position. Mr. 
Eyck in his biography of the Consort is surely 
wrong in seeing Albert as the father of 
twentieth-century constitutional monarchy, 
and in claiming that he had “largely estab- 
lished his ideas on government” before he 
died in 1861. Melbourne —and all later 
prime ministers, including Disraeli — knew 
that the monarch must accept and support 
governments which had the confidence of the 
House of Commons. Albert qualified this 
axiom in a phrase which could, in practice, 
completely alter its meaning. “The Crown 
supports .. . the Ministry of the time, what- 
ever it may be,” he wrote, “so long as it com- 
mands a majority, and governs with integrity 
for the welfare of the country” (my italics). 
The monarch, in Albert’s view, was an arbiter, 
“neutral between parties,” giving advice on 
policy and if necessary correcting that of his 
ministers, and having “an immense moral re- 
sponsibility upon his shoulders with regard to 
his government and the duty to watch and 
control it.” In this context “neutral between 
parties” assumes an unexpected meaning. 
Albert and Victoria regarded Palmerston, for 
example, as a national danger: they tried 
to thwart his policy and to keep him out of 
office although he was the only man who 
certainly commanded wide support both in 
the Commons and in the country. They failed 
in almost everything they tried. “The Queen 
could never reconcile it with her duty towards 
the country,” Albert wrote to Russell in April 
1850, “to allow Lord Palmerston to become 
its ruler.” Victoria echoed this in February 
1851. “One man [Palmerston] the Queen 
could not allow to be reinstated,” she wrote 
to Lansdowne, and in December, when Rus- 
sell had dismissed Palmerston (for flouting 
the cabinet, not for flouting the Queen) Al- 
bert told Russell of Victoria’s great relief, “as 
it had been much on her mind, whether it was 
not her duty to put an end herself to the dan- 
gerous proceedings of Lord Palmerston.” 
Victoria’s comparative lack of influence 
over cabinet-making, and passivity with re- 
gard to policy, in the generation after 1867 
was caused not by Albert’s death but by the 
decisive general electicns that followed the 


second Reform Act. But in any case her loss 
of influence was more apparent than real, for 
the ministries of the earlier period — Albert’s 
period — would have been much the same if 
she had remained passive then. Moreover, 
her influence during the strong first admin- 
istrations of Gladstone and Disraeli was not, 
perhaps, smaller than it had been during 
Peel's. It is often said that in the 1880's — at 
the end of this generation — Victoria ceased 
to be passive, returned to the partisan be- 
haviour of the early years of her reign, and 
became a Conservative. But here also her 
conduct must be seen against a political situ- 
ation which she did not create: it was, in the 
last resort, the threatened fragmentation of 
parties in the last quarter of the century that 
made possible her attempts to persuade a 
more acceptable Liberal than Gladstone to 
lead the Liberal party. She had certainly come 
to distrust Gladstone and fear the results of 
his policy, but she also knew that her power 
against him was very limited. To a fairly wide 
private audience she deplored the Liberal 
electoral successes of 1880 and 1885, but she 
did not try to ignore them. Even in 1894, 
when her patience might well have been ex- 
hausted, she did not think of dismissing Glad- 
stone — as she had apparently considered dis- 
missing Palmerston—but instead, rather 
pathetically, told Lord Rowton (once Dis- 
raeli’s private secretary) that she was “most 
anxious that Lord Salisbury should not . . . 
doubt that her wish to see him again at the 
head of affairs is as great as ever; but... 
[it] must be remembered that the present 
Government have still a majority in the House 
of Commons.” She repeatedly declared that 
she “could never consent to take Mr. Glad- 
stone as her minister again,” but she always 
did, and all her hostility never once forced 
Gladstone even to threaten resignation. Her 
hostility was not really based on party feel- 
ings. She believed — perhaps rightly — that 
she was a Liberal. A phrase in a letter she 
wrote in 1880 to her private secretary, Henry 
Ponsonby — himself a Liberal and an ad- 
mirer of Gladstone — explains her feelings. 
“Liberal as she has ever been,” she wrote, 
“but never Radical or Democratic.” Glad- 
stone, she thought, was both. Moreover, his 
foreign policy endangered the safety of the 


country and the peace of Europe, and Home 


Rule was “no party question, but one which 
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concerns the safety, honour, and welfare of 
Her dominions.” It is not necessary to go back 
to the beginning of her reign to find a paral- 
lel for Victoria’s attitude to Gladstone. It 
closely resembles the attitude that she and 
Albert had towards Palmerston, and it had as 
little effect on the course of policy and poli- 
tics, though Gladstone was more distressed 
by Victoria’s treatment of him than Palmer- 
ston had been. 

Perhaps, if Albert had lived, Victoria 
would have read Gladstone’s long memoranda 
more carefully and patiently. But this could, 
at most, only have eased their personal rela- 
tionship, and, as it was, Victoria never denied 
Gladstone’s devotion to the monarchy and to 
his duty, as he saw it. Albert could not have 
found Gladstone’s foreign and imperial policy 
wholly congenial, nor his radicalism, and he 
would have been as outraged as Victoria by 
Gladstone’s conviction that certain of her ac- 
tions were, as he said, “intolerable” — for ex- 
ample, her interference with his ministerial 
appointments, her wish to be informed of the 
views of individual members of his cabinet, 
her attempts to detach his colleagues from 
him and to foster an alliance between Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists, and her cor- 
respondence with Disraeli in opposition, 
which, unlike her earlier correspondence with 
Melbourne, was not confined to generalities 
and gossip. Indeed, it is more likely that, with 
Albert alive, the clash with Gladstone would 
have been sharper. 

For Gladstone too had a positive concep- 
tion of the place of monarchy in the constitu- 
tion, fundamentally different from Victoria’s 
and Albert’s and — however dogmatically and 
tactlessly expressed in the present — Glad- 
stone’s was ultimately to prevail. Significantly, 
Victoria’s first serious difference with Glad- 
stone came in 1871, over his plans for “im- 
proving the relations between Monarchy and 
Nation.” “We have arrived,” he wrote in 
1871, “at a great crisis of Royalty.” He be- 
lieved the monarchy to be in real danger from 
a mood of dissatisfaction encouraged by Vic- 
toria’s absence from public life since 1861, 
and he was convinced that the monarchy, hav- 
ing ceased to be powerful, must justify itself 
not only by hard work in private but by being 
visibly useful to the people. Indeed, the more 
radical Gladstone became, the more fervently 
he reverenced monarchy as the oldest of the 
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nation’s institutions, symbolising its history, 
its unity, and its greatness. A less courageous 
man would have hesitated to tell Victoria 
where her duty lay, but Gladstone, unreason- 
ably, expected her to be reasonable even here. 
In August 1871 he tried to persuade her to 
postpone her departure for Balmoral for a few 
days in order to prorogue Parliament in per- 
son. Gladstone “worked himself up into a 
tremendous pitch of excitement” in the cabi- 
net, Lord Kimberley noted, about “H.M.’s 
neglect of her public duties,” but he only gave 
Victoria the impression that he was unfeeling 
for her health and unappreciative of her un- 
ceasing attention to duty. At the same time 
Gladstone wrote long memoranda to her about 
his project for associating the Prince of Wales 
with some of the public duties of the mon- 
archy. He suggested that the Prince should 
be made Viceroy of Ireland and should, in ad- 
dition, spend some months of every year de- 
putising for the Queen and taking over her 
ceremonial duties in London. Gladstone had 
discussed this project with Ponsonby and 
Granville, with Knollys, the Prince’s secretary, 
and with some of the royal family; they ap- 
proved, His conviction, his careful reasoning, 
and his tenacity were of no avail. He kept the 
subject alive until September 1872; then Vic- 
toria killed it by telling him that it was “use- 
less to prolong the discussion.” 

Useless it was, but Gladstone’s failure 
never ceased to distress him, and he never 
understood it, for he could not, as Lord 
Kimberley suggested, “remember that the 
Queen must have whims like other women,” 
nor, as Mrs. Gladstone advised, that he must 
“net her a little.” Victoria’s re-entry into pub- 
lic life began a few years later, in Disraeli’s 
ministry, and here, perhaps, it was fortunate 
that she yielded to his cajoling what she had 
refused to Gladstone’s arguments. For she at 
once recovered and soon surpassed her earlier 
popularity, and showed in the last twenty- 
five years of her life a softer, more responsive 
side of herself, with a kindliness, charm, and 
appreciation of ordinary people’s affection 
that endeared her to them. As she wrote in 
her diary after the immense enthusiasm 
shown for her at her 1897 Jubilee, “every face 
seemed filled with real joy. 1 was much moved 
and gratified.” Mr. and Mrs. Gernsheim’s ex- 
tracts from this diary — a good deal of which 
was burnt by Princess Beatrice, her constant 


companion and executor—and from Vic- 
toria’s photograph albums provide an excel- 
lent illustration to her development. If Glad- 
stone was “the People’s William,” she, in 
these years, was their Queen. 

The constitution changed more pro- 
foundly during Victoria’s long reign than it 
did during that of her grandfather, George 
III, which was only three years shorter. The 
measure of the change can be seen in the reign 
of her son. Victoria occasionally regretted 
that she had no power to choose or to change 
ministers; with Edward the regret disap- 
peared, preferences amongst parties and min- 
isters were not felt, let alone expressed, and 

‘there was no attempt either to undermine 
governments or to thwart policies. But Ed- 
ward certainly gave his independent opinions 
on policies, and his ministers treated his opin- 
ions with respect. In addition, the monarchy 
took another step towards the sort of use- 
fulness imagined by Gladstone, while re- 
maining very far from the democratisation of 
the last twenty-five years — perhaps the last 
stage in the monarchy’s evolution. As far as 
power over persons and policies went, the 
constitutional crisis of 1909-1911 showed the 
monarch not as successful arbiter but, some 
would say, as conscript, unable in the last re- 
sort even to stay neutral, and forced not only 
to support but also to strengthen the govern- 
ment of the day by using his prerogative to 
put through its policy. This was Asquith’s 
view: “it is not the function of a constitutional 
monarch to act as arbiter or mediator be- 
tween rival parties and policies; still less to 
take advice from leaders on both sides with 
a view to forming a conclusion of his own.” 
This seems a long way from Victoria, and 
further still from Albert. Yet Edward’s suc- 
cessor, George V, was three times forced to 
exercise a pale remnant of the prerogative of 
choosing ministers — in 1923, 1924, and 1931 
—and this remains, even now, perhaps, the 
longest-lived and most indispensable of all 
the prerogatives, though now transformed 
into an occasional duty. 

No monarch is likely voluntarily to assist 
in the paring of the royal prerogative: the 
utmost that can be expected is that he should 
acquiesce in the new situation without hank- 
ering too obviously after the old. Victoria did 
this by keeping within the framework of 1832. 
She expressed her opinions freely, on min- 


isters, on foreign and domestic policy, and she 
expected them not to be ignored; but she 
knew that the last word was not hers. Al- 
though she declared in 1880 that “she cannot 
and will not be the Queen of a democratic 
monarchy,” four years later she gave an ex- 
ample of what Gladstone called “the wise, 
gracious, and steady exercise of influence” by 
meditating between Lords and Commons in 
order to prevent the Lords’ rejection of the 
third Reform Bill. She had already, in Glad- 
stone’s first government, accepted and even 
facilitated reforms which might well have 
seemed “radical” or “democratic”: in 1869 
she eased the passage through the Lords of 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Act, which 
she disliked; she “made no sort of difficulty” 
over the abolition of Army Purchase in 1871; 
and she acquiesced more easily than the 
House of Lords in the Ballot Act of 1872. The 
constitutional reform which she actively op- 
posed — Irish Home Rule — could not be re- 
garded as a popular one in England, and 
even on that she knew that hers was not the 
last word: she could not change Gladstone’s 
policy and she was not a decisive factor in its 
defeat. In spite of the constitutional changes 
she lived through, her popularity, like that of 
George III, whom she resembled in looks, was 
greater at the end of her reign than at the 
beginning. More important — for the preser- 
vation of the monarchy which she and Glad- 
stone loved — was the fact that its prestige 
was greater. In so far as the monarchy had 
become, by 1901, a democratic one, she was 
a very good head of of it, combining an im- 
mense sense of duty and a natural, unaffected 
dignity with simple tastes, honesty, and a 
colourful and independent personality. She 
left to her successors a Crown not only 
strong in popular affection and esteem but 
with a proven capacity for adapting itself to 
changing constitutional needs. 

Betty Kemp 
St. Hugh’s College, Oxford 


Burke, Disraeli, and Churchill: The Politics 
of Perseverance, by STEPHEN R. GRAUBARD; 
pp. ix + 262. Harvard University Press: Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1961, $5.00; Oxford University 
Press: London, 1961, 40s. 


THE CASUAL BROWSER coming upon. this 
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volume may expect to find a trenchant essay 
on British conservatism. Nor will the subtitle 
set him straight: it will merely suggest to him 
that perseverance was somehow characteristic 
of British conservatives, or was perhaps a 
rather clever conservative tactic. But in the 
opening chapter he will find that the author 
(whose previous work, incidentally, con- 
cerned the Labour Party during and immedi- 
ately after the First World War) has no in- 
tention of writing about conservatism. Profes- 
sor Graubard feels that the bond uniting his 
three figures is not so much a matter of 
ideology as of a common pattern in the course 
of their careers and perhaps a certain quality 
of personality. 

Except for the introduction, the book con- 
sists of three biographical essays, each a pene- 
trating study based chiefly on the published 
works of the three principals. Each essay 
might stand alone, although the three together 
accentuate the kind of parallelism the author 
wishes us to see. All three statesmen, for in- 
stance, turned to politics only after attempting 
a literary career. As practicing politicians, 
they continued to write, and wrote for a po- 
litical purpose. Burke was never popular with 
his fellow parliamentarians, and never held a 
cabinet post; Disraeli and Churchill even- 
tually became prime ministers, but only after 
years of perseverance in the face of a persis- 
tent mistrust. Their colleagues did not warm 
to them because they were critics of their 
times as well as active participants, and, as 
critics, managed to be disturbing. 

But they also differed significantly. They 
lived in different times, addressed themselves 
to different problems, and belonged to dif- 
ferent parties. Burke wrote speeches and let- 
ters aimed at an eighteenth-century parlia- 
mentary public. His point of view was 
consistently Whiggish, in the sense of 1688 if 
not of 1789. Disraeli, whom Professor Grau- 
bard styles “the romantic egotist,” found the 
novel more congenial and also a better vehicle 
for reaching the somewhat larger electorate 
of his day. He may not have admired the 
Jacobins any more than Burke had; but in 
Sybil, where he referred to Burke in terms of 
personal esteem, he showed a preference for 
the political principles of Bolingbroke, a man 
whom Burke had regarded as shallow and 
wrong. In the same novel he introduced a 
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theme entirely absent from Burke: the idea 
of the “two nations” and of the political op- 
portunity this implied for the landed aristoc- 
racy. To turn to Churchill is to change the 
subject. Burke and Disraeli, one feels, saw 
England primarily as a scene of struggle be- 
tween opposing domestic interests, and 
tended to regard a particular foreign policy as 
a gambit in that struggle. Churchill thought 
of his country mainly as a member of the com- 
munity of nations, with a unique contribution 
to make. His choice of history and biography 
as literary media was appropriate to his 
theme, which was the story of the desperate 
military and diplomatic episodes through 
which England had to pass in order to carry 
out its high mission. 

Professor Graubard recognizes, of course, 
that all three men were in some sense con- 
servatives, but he leaves it at that. This is too 
bad. Since the scientific revolution of the 
seventeenth century our world has faced a 
quite unprecedented range of exciting new 
possibilities and of corresponding perils. A 
thoughtful statesman will appreciate both — 
will have in him something of the liberal and 
at the same time something of the conserva- 
tive. Unless, however, he is endowed with 
what Lewis Carroll called “that rarest of gifts, 
a perfectly balanced mind,” he will somewhat 
incline to the one side or the other. England, 
it would seem, has been remarkably fortunate 
in its statesmen of conservative leaning — men 
of insight and originality with a gift of 
prophecy. I, for one, can think of no other 
country, our own republic not excepted, 
where conservatives of such calibre have 
arisen with such regularity, or where liberals 
are so much in their debt. Someone should 
explore this unique British phenomenon, tell- 
ing its history in terms of precisely such men 
as Burke, Disraeli, and Churchill. 

Howarp R. Murpuy 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


Studies in the industrial Revolution: Essays 
Presented to T. S. Ashton, edited by L. S. 
PRESSNELL; pp. xi + 350. Athlone Press: Lon- 
don, 1960, 42s.; Essential Books: Fairlawn, 


N. J., 1960, $6.75. 


The Industrial Revolution in Coventry, by 
Joun Prest; pp. xi + 152. Oxford University 


I 


Press: London and New York, 1960, 21s. and 
$3.40. 


THe BPrrIrisH INDUSTRIAL revolution of the 
eighteenth century, thoroughgoing as it was, 
by no means transformed the whole of British 
industry, and historians are increasingly com- 
ing to appreciate the import of the late Sir 
John Clapham’s insistence that the factory 
system had conquered only a narrow section 
of industry even as late as 1850. Recent works 
have described its relatively late introduction 
in the framework-knitting, linen, and cutlery 
industries, among others, and now Mr. Prest, 
in a model study, has added his description 
of the Coventry silk ribbon industry. Much 
work still remains to be done, and much new 
information is still to come to light about the 
earlier changes in the classic staple industries 
and the associated developments in transport 
and banking. Excellent examples of this kind 
of work — T. C. Barker's “The Beginnings of 
the Canal Age in the British Isles,” W. H. 
Chaloner’s “Isaac Wilkinson, Potfounder,” J. 
D. Chambers’ “Population Change in a Pro- 
vincial Town: Nottingham 1700-1800,” A. J. 
Taylor's “The Sub-contract System in the 
British Coal Industry,” and Dr. Pressnell’s 
“The Rate of Interest in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” — are contained in the collection of es- 
says edited by Dr. Pressnell in honour of 
Professor Ashton. But in many ways studies 
like Dr. Prest’s seem more rewarding, for his 
period, 1820-1860, is closer to our own, there 
is still something of an oral tradition alive, 
and our records are often better. 

Mr. Prest has brought a range of interests 
unusually wide to his work. A galaxy of local 
authors, of whom George Eliot is much the 
brightest star, is used to provide not only 
much of the factual history, but also the social 
nexus, the unspoken assumptions, and the feel 
of another age, which emerge so much more 
clearly in a sensitive work of art like Middle- 
march than in the most competent history. 
The author has also used his eyes to discern 
“history on the ground,” and the sections 
describing the building of rows of workmen’s 
cottages in the gardens of existing older 
houses, followed by inevitable deterioration 
in sanitary standards, as well as the subtle 
social differences implied in the building 


styles of ribbon manufacturers’, journeymen’s, 
and watchmakers’ houses, are among the best 
in the book. The discussion of the impact of 
local politics on economic questions such as 
the price (wage) “list,” and of economic de- 
velopment on local politics, deserves equal 
praise. 

The body of the book, however, is con- 
cerned with the struggle between the domes- 
tic system of ribbon weaving and the factory 
system. Their conflict began in the 1830's, and 
both systems began to decline when the dis- 
astrous strike of 1860, the competition of free 
French imports which were permitted entry 
by the Cobden Treaty, and several other ad- 
verse factors rapidly drove the industry to 
near-extinction. The old domestic system was 
built on classical lines: a handful of wealthy 
and powerful merchant manufacturers, with 
their London and country connections, at the 
top; below them, the “undertakers,” with or 
without their own looms, giving out work to 
the weavers; and at the bottom, the several 
groups of weavers, including the highly re- 
spected first-hand journeymen in the city, the 
journeymen’s journeymen, and, in the outly- 
ing villages, the most depressed group of 
weavers, mostly females, acting as reserve 
capacity for the industry, drawn on in busy 
times, but starved of work in slack seasons. 

The main interest, perhaps, lies in the 
transition to the factory system, which was 
far from typical. It was only partly brought 
about by mere technical change; in part, the 
causes were economic, political, and social, 
beginning with the rise of the new, brash, 
get-rich-quick type of manufacturer during 
the Napoleonic war. The whole of the re- 
sources of a closely-knit, traditional, and 
basically democratic society (in which the 
journeymen freemen, having the vote, could 
quickly make their influence felt) were 
thrown against the new men and their be- 
lief in the free market economy at any social 
cost. Although several steam-driven factories 
were built and worked successfully, the old 
system held out remarkably well, forcing most 
factory owners to keep to the former price 
“list,” and leading to the well-documented 
establishment of the cottage factory, in which 
a central steam power was tapped by domestic 
workers working as before in their own 
homes. The story is told simply, sympathetic- 
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ally, and with much local pride; it brings the 
nineteenth century much closer than many a 
picture painted on a much broader canvas; 
and despite the questionable sentiments of the 
epilogue about “good” and “bad” masters and 
men in the Lockean sense, Mr. Prest’s study 
is a gem of its kind. 

SmNeEY PoLLARD 


University of Sheffield 


Matthew Arnold and the Decline of English 
Romanticism, by D. G. JaMeEs; pp. viii + 110. 
Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1961, 18s.; Oxford 
University Press: New York, 1961, $2.90. 


For PRECISION, clarity, and originality, the 
short “Epilogue” to Professor James’ The Ro- 
mantic Comedy (1948) is superior to his ex- 
tended and more hostile analysis of Arnold’s 
criticism in these lectures delivered in 1959 at 
the University College of Wales and now pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press. Not that his 
basic estimate of Arnold’s influence has 
changed, although the tone is sharper. In 
1948, Arnold’s “writings are also the death- 
bed of Romanticism.” In 1959, “The spiritual 
unity proclaimed by the great Romantic 
writers is broken in his hands. Poetry and 
science, imagination and thought, knowledge 
and being, fall apart, and no centre is left.” 
What has changed is James’ definition of the 
central ideas of Romanticism and his bill of 
particulars against Arnold’s “misrepresenta- 
tion of poetry, and, indeed, of all art.” 

With unusual but I think justifiable em- 
phasis upon the later criticism of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth’s mature poetry, and the literary 
thought of Newman, James once found the 
special note of Romanticism in “the speed 
with which Romanticism came to rest itself, 
in its exhaustion and confusion, on the great 
Christian traditions,” — though he also saw 
“its greatest value for us in . . . its sense of 
the unexplored sea around the island of life.” 
In Arnold he watched Romanticism and 
Christianity part company: “Thus, if Arnold 
is in some degree responsible for Yeats’s Ro- 
manticism, he may also be thought to be 
partly responsible for the Anglo-Catholic and 
Classicist orthodoxy of our time.” One merit 
of these views was that they duly discrimi- 
nated among Romanticisms, assigning to the 
movement in the first third of the nineteenth 
century objectively discernible themes and 
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theories, and differentiating Aestheticist, 
Symbolist, and Celticist outlooks without 
minimizing the continuity between early Ro- 
manticism and its descendants. In a distinc- 
tive contribution to the history of Romanticist 
aesthetics James located in Newman’s Uni- 
versity Sermons and in Coleridge’s Lay Ser- 
mons clear formulations of symbolist theory, 
grounded, however, in metaphysics. The 
metaphors of Christian dogma, said Newman 
in words that James italicized, “are not merely 
symbols of ideas which exist independently of 
them, but their meaning is coincident and 
identical with the ideas.” And James could 
have quoted to similar effect Wordsworth’s 
idea of “the affinity between religion .. . 
whose element is infinitude, and whose ulti- 
mate trust is the supreme of things, sub- 
mitting herself to circumscription, and recon- 
ciled to substitutions; and poetry — ethereal 
and transcendent, yet incapable to sustain her 
existence without sensuous incarnation” ( Es- 
say Supplementary, 1815). In his recent lec- 
tures James converts that “affinity” into an 
opposition. 

Arnold contributed to “the decline of Ro- 
manticism,” James argues, through failing “to 
comprehend the great Romantic thesis of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge” — and of New- 
man, “one of the great English Romantic 
writers.” That thesis he now unexpectedly de- 
fines as “the Romantic doctrine of the auto- 
nomy of the imagination, which submits itself 
to no higher tribunal,” and as a theory of 
symbol, “a way of seeing the object, which 
comes to clarity for us only in the form of the 
symbol.” From this theory, stripped of explicit 
metaphysical support, he derives the corollary 
that poetry “never aspires, or ought never to 
aspire, to statement, or philosophy,” and cate- 
gorically asserts that Wordsworth, in the 
1800 Preface, “did not mean that poetry 
should philosophize.” (This of the poet who 
already had The Prelude in hand.) On such 
premises James decides that “Poetry must, in 
its scope and powers suffer harsh limitations; 
but it realizes itself most by accepting them. 
Keats...” But why Keats? Because his idea of 
“Negative Capability” can be erected into the 
“true Romantic doctrine” that “with half-see- 
ing the poet must be content.” Significantly, 
James cites only one poem as fulfilling the 
doctrine wholly, the ode “To Autumn.” In 
fact neither Wordsworth nor Coleridge is in- 
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voked substantively to support James’ sym- 
bolist reading of Romantic aesthetics; nor 
without distortion could they be. It then fol- 
lows for James that “poetry is not religious 
at all. As a free autonomous activity of the 
soul it must remain human and secular.” 
Surely there is a contradiction of both theory 
and history between “autonomous” and 


What happened between The Romantic 
Comedy and the lectures now reviewed may 
be that Professor James has over-responded 
to critics whom his own earlier insights helped 
to form. G. S. Fraser, in Vision and Rhetoric, 
and more notably Frank Kermode, in Roman- 
tic Image, have argued that what Fraser calls 
“the prolonged trajectory of the Romantic 
Movement” encompasses the “anti-Roman- 
tic” criticism of Hulme and Eliot, “the later 
work of Yeats,” and of course the French 
Symbolists and their successors, including 
Valéry. So seen, the Romantic movement cen- 
ters in symbolist aesthetics, with correlative 
insistence upon “autonomy” and upon the 
idea, as James too insists, that “Poetry is bet- 
ter in the measure that it approximates to 
painting and music, and not in the measure 
that it approximates to ‘philosophy’.” To push 
Romantic as a viable term for the wide, var- 
ied, self-contorting stream of modernist sensi- 
bility reduces its critical utility. To locate the 
core of “Romantic” aesthetics in a symbolist 
theory of “luminous stasis” denies authenticity 
to literary developments of the first third of 
the nineteenth century except as prologue to 
the swelling theme of Symbolism itself. This 
spoils the useful game of literary-historical 
categories. 

On the assumption that “autonomy” is of 
the essence James sets Arnold on trial. James 
is amusing, versatile, and appropriately 
Arnoldian in his power of apt quotation and 
in devastating repetition of the telling phrase. 
Arnold’s airy terminology and his tricky criti- 
cal illogic are subjected, as they were by 
F. H. Bradley and by T. S. Eliot, to familiar 
ridicule: “The drama of Arnold’s swaying and 
conflicting thought takes on the air and man- 
ner of a fantastic comedy.” 

The main charge, however, is different: 
“He declined the fundamental doctrine of 
Romantic practise and theory, that of the 
autonomy of poetry; and cast around, with 
an air of some desperation, for a master to 


which poetry might be made properly sub- 
servient . . . the saving power and authority 
for poetry, in the end, was what Arnold called 
‘science’.” James suspects that, having denied 
the autonomy of poetry, Arnold would substi- 
tute it for religion and render both religion 
and poetry “subservient” to “science.” That 
this was not Arnold’s intention is convincingly 
displayed by William Robbins in The Ethical 
Idealism of Matthew Arnold (1959), where 
it also appears beyond doubt that Arnold re- 
mained in conviction and profession what 
James says it was “not possible” for him to be, 
“a member of a Christian community.” But 
James finds Arnold guilty of “liberalism” and 
“imperturbable naturalism,” and dismisses 
substantial evidence to the contrary as “sub- 
terfuge and evasion.” 

Against this predisposition it is perhaps 
idle to contend that while Arnold certainly 
excludes symbolist autonomy (“poetry thinks; 
and the arts do not”) he does not subject 
poetry to science (“Science thinks, but not 
emotionally”). Nor does he confuse poetry 
with religion: “Whatever progress may be 
made in science, art, and literary culture, — 
however much higher, more general, and 
more effective than at present the value of 
them may become, — Christianity will still be 
there as what these rest against and imply; as 
the indispensable background, the three- 
fourths of life” (Preface to Last Essays on 
Church and Religion, 1877. Arnold’s italics). 
Arnold’s idea of Christianity would not have 
satisfied Newman, and presumably displeases 
James. But in spite of blameworthy vacilla- 
tions concerning the precise function of 
poetry, Arnold .remained in accord with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley too, in 
holding, as he wrote in the preface to The 
Hundred Greatest Men (1879), that poetry is 
“from its very nature forbidden to limit itself 
to the sphere of plastic representation, by be- 
ing forced to talk and to think.” 

With James’ care to keep the domain of 
religious belief clear of incursions by either 
poetry or science one can sympathize without 
thinking his purpose well served by relying 
on a theory of symbolist autonomy. Such 
theories yield all too readily to the powers of 
psychological analyses. The presumed auto- 
nomy of symbol, either poetic or religious, 
simply vanishes, historically considered, in the | 
vocabulary of “appetencies,” “projections,” 
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“interests,” and “thematic apperception.” 
Doctrines of poésie pure buy an illusory secur- 
ity from “science” by sacrificing the rational 
and discursive powers of language. Fortu- 
nately, even symbolist theories sometimes 
acknowledge, as James appears to, that poetry 
has some cognitive function—and that, as 
Maritain insists, “Poetry is the fruit neither of 
the intellect alone, nor of the imagination 
alone.” On this point Arnold and the author of 
The Romantic Comedy might have agreed. 
Without this acknowledgement, autonomous 
poems strive toward the autonomy of non- 
sense. 

ARTHUR J. CARR 


University of Michigan 


Francis Thompson: A Critical Biography, 
by Pau van K. THomson; pp. 280, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons: New York, 1961, $5.00. 


Mr. THOMSON’s MAIN purpose, to ex- 
plain the development of Francis Thomp- 
son’s attitudes to poetry and to articulate 
their relationship to Thompson’s peculiar 
theology and erratic life, is far from the 
straightforward academic chore it might 
seem. Thompson’s early view of poetry as a 
delectable escape persisted into manhood. 
The boy who revelled in Coleridge’s poems, 
who cherished his sisters’ dolls, still had 
among his few belongings when he died a 
cardboard marionette theatre. The child- 
hood spells survived, but their function 
changed from anodyne to mythology; 
Thompson, after reading Coleridge’s prose, 
learned to separate fantasy from “esemplas- 
tic” imagination. Coleridge, he wrote, “takes 
words which have had the life used out of 
them by the common cry of poets, puts 
them into relation, and they rise up like his 
own dead mariners.” Gradually Thompson 
learned about the transformations that ex- 
plain, and how to unite into a complex real- 
ity the worlds of fantasy and of everyday, of 
spell and direct mimesis. And, finally, Coven- 
try Patmore helped him to develop this uni- 
fied reality into a sacramental world-view 
which, however, could never be codified. 
“Your true poet,” Thompson wrote, “dreads 
a system as the gates of Hades. . . . We do 
not say that a system should not underlie 
poetry, if it be philosophical; but the system 
should be suggested, not elaborated. It 
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should be caught at the nodal points, the 
points of intersection, and indicated by preg- 
nant, inclusive suggestion of those points.” 

Mr. Thomson has done precisely that, 
catching Thompson’s theorizings, his bedrag- 
gled and bleary quotidian scuffle and his 
poems at their “points of intersection,” never 
over-systematizing, never twisting the poet 
to fit Church doctrine and never precipitate 
with labels. The result is an honest, judicious 
biography which also captures the subtle- 
ties of a temperament. Its only shortcoming 
is in the region in which, as the book im- 
pressively demonstrates, Thompson himself 
excelled: that of the “indescribable, intuitive 
faculty” which enables a man to appraise 
and explain the texture of a poem. Mr. 
Thomson shows considerable flair for dis- 
cerning and suggesting relationships be- 
tween ideas, but in the exploration of a 
poem’s quality he is guarded and common- 
place. Wisely, then, he keeps close analysis 
to a minimum, a course which disappoints 
only when one wants the good and the 
original poems compared with the inferior 
ones either technically or as emblems of 
Thompson’s personality. 

Armed with a thorough knowledge of 
the Thompson manuscripts at Boston College 
and of the poet’s imposing output of re- 
views and essays, Mr. Thomson sometimes 
earns the stricture that Thompson passed 
on Paul Elmer More: “If the whitened 
statute of Cobden, which looks seriously 
upon the Hampstead trams, were to speak, 
even thus would he comment upon books 
and life. . . .” The chapters on Thompson’s 
“ideas” are rather ponderous — almost as if 
Mr. Thomson sensed the futility of trying to 
isolate the thought of a man whose only 
“meaning” was a hopelessly involved life- 
style in which creative activity, snatched-at 
oblivion, temporary seclusions, a sponging 
vita minima, resilent Christian faith and the 
unending pursuit of elevenpence a day were 
inextricably mixed. Thompson’s comment on 
Shelley might do for himself: “his dying 
seems a myth, a figure of his living; the ma- 
terial shipwreck a figure of the immaterial.” 
He lived his poems; he backed up their 
metaphysical content with “material ship- 
wreck” of his own body. His poems are em- 
bedded, not (like Ernest Dowson’s) smart 
pearls of extrication and release. 


Mr. Thomson’s best chapters are his ex- 
clusively biographical ones and those on 
Thompson as critic and satirist. The book’s 
most telling juxtaposition is that of a 
Thompson too familiar and a Thompson too 
little heeded: the cricket-loving layabout, 
whose life became a phantasmagoria of 
failures, “nervous timidity” and “natural 
indolence” (as Ushaw College said in 1877), 
tuberculosis, dyspepsia, laundanum, stubborn 
unplasticity, menial jobs, rescue by altruists, 
cat-naps in Covent Garden arcades and ur- 
ban close-ups of the consequences of classi- 
cal economic theory (the “putrid ulceration 
of love”) — this Thompson, shabby amid the 
titles and Persian rugs of Palace Court, the 
perpetually welcome but preposterously late 
latecomer who despised nothing so much as 
“etiolated poetry” and respected his very 
body, “the clod that keeps us wingless,” was 
also a vivacious impressionist critic and a 
mordant satirist. Mr. Thomson has _per- 
formed a major service in revealing the critic 
who finds Meredith’s poems “brambly,” 
Byron’s Don Juan “not a sigh but a shout” 
full of “the warmth and tension of a giant,” 
Macaulay “the Sauric deity of English let- 
ters, the artist of the obvious,” Dryden’s 
prefaces “beatific pot-boilers,” Jonson’s Tim- 
ber “pithy and well-poised as an English 
cudgel,” as well as the man who wrote notes 
to himself admonishing Francis Thompson 
to get up early and the trenchant, indepen- 
dent soul who said: “We are too much given 
to thinking that the Almighty, getting tired 
of His slow ways of teaching, came down 
suddenly from Heaven and finished off the 
whole of revelation in a neat and complete 
little compendium, with His Holiness the 
Pope as a perpetual editor, to keep it up to 
date like an Encyclopaedia. . . .” That has 
something of the Thompson who punned 
compulsively, wrote the satirical play, Venus’ 
Fly Trap, and the narrative essay “The Tre- 
centisti up to Date,” a lively spoof about 
painters. “ “Beautiful’,” he said, “is not my 
standpoint.” It meant as much to him to say 
modern actors have faces like “boiling por- 
ridge” as to gaze on a plaster cast of the 
Vatican Melpomene in a Manchester gallery. 

For too long now he has been subjected 
to appreciative generalities or lumpish 
obloquy. But he was a man of many sides. 
He wrote well of “dim catacombs / Where 


the rat memory does its burrows make”; he 
could be as bold as “Our souls go out at el- 
bow,” and he could write as badly as “Day’s 
dying dragon lies drooping his crest, / Pant- 
ing red pants into the West.” The fact is, 
as Mr. Thomson makes clear, that he stood 
uneasily, bemusedly, between traditions: a 
closed world of Poesy and an open one in 
which imagination tackles any subject. Gob- 
let d’ Alviella’s The Migration of Symbols, 
published in English in 1894, tempted him 
forward; the English Romantics held him 
back. At his most sounding he anticipates 
Dylan Thomas, at his most prosaic the au- 
thor of Howl, and in his speculations in 
prose the Christian existentialists: “Man is 
his own mortification. . . . Merely to front 
existence, for some, is a surrender of self, 
a choice of ineludibly rigorous abnegation.” 
He has something in him of Byron the satir- 
ist, much of the Gothic exuberance of the 
Elizabethans. In short, a writer with many 
meritorious and fascinating affinities and, as 
Mr. Thomson reveals, intimately in touch 
with “the terrible welter of London misery” 
and money-grubbing “Puddencrantz” and 
“Beefinstern,” his own version of the Vic- 
torian bourgeois. 

A few minor misprints occur in my copy 
of Mr. Thomson’s study, and the index is not 
as thorough as one would like. The bibliogra- 
phy is especially valuable for its notes on 
manuscript sources. In short, although Mr. 
Thomson might have shown a bit more en- 
thusiasm and dash, he could not have under- 
taken a worthier study more scrupulously. 

Memorial University of Newfoundland 


Worship and Theology in England: From 
Watts and Wesley to Maurice, 1690-1850, by 
Horton Davies; pp. 355. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press: Princeton, N. J., 1961, $7.50. 


The Mind of the Oxford Movement, edited 
by Owen Cuapwick; pp. 239. A. and C. 
Black: London, 1960, 21s.; Stanford Univer- 
sity Press: Stanford, Calif., 1961, $4.25. 


HERE ARE Two excellent books, both by 
British authors, on portions of the religious 
history of England. They do not deal with the 
same subject, but without conscious design 
they supplement each other. Professor Davies, 
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a Free Churchman, writes chiefly, although 
not entirely, on what in the broadest sense is 
the Evangelical tradition, both Free Church 
and Anglican. He also has a chapter on the 
Unitarians, another on the Oxford Movement, 
and still another on Maurice. Professor Chad- 
wick, an Anglican, also writes on the Oxford 
Movement, but from a different angle than 
Professor Davies. 

Professor Davies is admirably equipped 
for what will be on its completion his magnum 
opus. A church historian who has achieved 
eminence in his field as author and teacher, 
he has already placed us in his debt by sev- 
eral competent studies, especially his books on 
Christian Worship and The Worship of the 
English Puritans. As these titles indicate, he 
is deeply interested in worship. As he states 
in his frank introduction, he is committed to 
the Ecumenical Movement in its most com- 
prehensive aspects and by deliberate choice 
does not confine himself to the ecclesiastical 
tradition from which he has sprung. He plans 
the current volume as one of a trilogy — the 
first being The Worship of the English Puri- 
tans, published in 1948, and a third, which 
will presumably bring the current volume 
down to a more recent date. As the title indi- 
cates, he is concerned with the relation of 
worship to theology. He sees the two as inter- 
acting. Worship, in prayers, Holy Commun- 
ion, discourses, and hymns, reflects the theol- 
ogy of those who formulate them, and, in 
turn, influences the theology of those who are 
exposed to them. He also makes much of the 
association of architecture with worship. As 
any author of a comprehensive treatment of 
English worship must do, Professor Davies 
notes the similarities and the differences in the 
Anglican and Free Church (or Nonconform- 
ist) theology, architecture, and worship. 

The first main section of the book is de- 
voted to “the rationalistic moralism” which 
the author regards as dominant between 1690 
and 1740. Actually the section carries the de- 
scription to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The author's sympathies are more with the 
orthodox Dissenters than with the cooler pre- 
vailing temper of the Anglicans, whose 
preaching he scorns for its reflection of the 
Deism of the age, with its cold moralism. He 
devotes a larger proportion of his space to the 
Dissenters than their numerical strength 
would warrant. He is interested in the move- 
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ment of the Presbyterians towards Unitarian- 
ism and in the efforts to revise the Book of 
Common Prayer to bring it into accord with 
the rationalism of the period. He points out 
that the Independents, the Quakers, and the 
Baptists were not as much affected by the cur- 
rent trends as were the Anglicans and the 
Presbyterians, and goes extensively into their 
forms of worship and use of the sacraments. 
Part II is devoted to what is called “the 
dominance of Evangelicalism” and has as its 
compassing dates the years 1740-1830. More 
than half of these pages are given to Method- 
ism, with emphasis on Whitefield and Wesley, 
particularly the latter. Professor Davies notes 
that Whitefield, reared in humble circum- 
stances, was the pioneer in field-preaching 
and that the more dignified and assured Wes- 
ley, son of an Anglican rectory and with status 
at Oxford, at first reluctantly followed White- 
field in preaching in the open air. Professor 
Davies also points out the connexion between 
formal and free worship in Methodism, and 
he devotes a section to the Evangelicals in 
the Church of England — with their attitude 
towards the sacraments, their emphasis on 
preaching and the individual experiences of 
salvation, their hymnody, and their lack of 
stress on the aesthetic aspects of worship. 
Part III, which covers the two decades 
from 1830 to 1850, makes much of the Oxford 
Movement and its recovery of the Catholic 
tradition. It points out that the Tractarians 


’ brought the aesthetic element again into wor- 


ship, but that like the Evangelicals, the Trac- 
tarians made much of holiness of life. The 
volume concludes with a chapter on F. D. 
Maurice, with references to the Broad 
Churchmen, with whom, as is rightly said, 
Maurice declined to ally himself. Maurice is 
described as having regarded the liturgy as 
the symbol of unity in Church and State. 

The importance of Professor Davies’ read- 
able work is its comprehensiveness, its ex- 
tensive excerpts from the sources, and its ex- 
cellent bibliography. The publishers have 
maintained their customary high standard of 
craftsmanship, and author and_ publishers 
have enriched the volume with excellent and 
pertinent illustrations. 

In his book Dr. Chadwick has made a 
notable contribution to the extensive litera- 
ture on the Oxford Movement. In a compact 
and very discerning introduction he places 


that Movement in the setting of the older 
high church tradition in Anglicanism. He 
notes that to the Tractarians that side of 
Anglicanism seemed high and dry and lacking 
in depth. He goes on to deal with three out- 
standing leaders in the Movement — Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey. Keble, whom Newman 
believed to have been “the true and primary 
author” of the Movement, Dr. Chadwick re- 
gards as more in accord with the older high- 
churchmanship, distrustful of the dialectician, 
and at first afraid of Newman. Keble was, by 
choice, a country pastor, and, unconsciously 
rather than by deliberate intent, formed the 
moral ideal of the Movement. With a notable 
undergraduate record in scholarship at Ox- 
ford, he shunned publicity, served a rural 
parish, and was convinced that the true work 
of the priest lay not in the spectacular 
methods of the revivalist, but in the quiet, 
faithful service of the pastor in introducing 
his flock to the milk of the Gospel and lead- 
ing them on to its more solid meat. Dr. Chad- 
wick thinks it easy to exaggerate Newman’s 
part in the Movement. Yet he holds Newman’s 
to have been the most profound exposition of 
the Tractarian doctrine of faith. He is of the 
opinion, however, that in Newman, as in 
Pusey and Kreble, a streak of scepticism was 
observable, a protest against the logical ap- 
proach of the eighteenth-century apologists 
as lacking value for religious purposes. In 
Pusey Dr. Chadwick sees “a simple, un- 
worldly, otherworldly soul, with a simple, un- 
questioning faith,” combined with vast erudi- 
tion. Dr. Chadwick is of the conviction that 
“the pastoral and devotional power of the 
Movement proved to be more effective, in the 
long run, than is intellectual power.” Pusey, 
he points out, stressed “the responsibility of 
the human will for its choice between good 
and evil.” He is convinced that although the 
Oxford Movement “changed the external face 
and the internal spirit of English religious 
life . . . these changes were primarily religious 
anc only afterwards theological.” 

The main body of Dr. Chadwick’s book is 
made up of selections, chiefly from the ser- 
mons and other writings of Keble, Newman, 
and Pusey. With them are included some of 
the poetry of the Movement, chiefly by Isaac 
Williams, a pupil of Keble, a quiet and ob- 
scure country parson. In the selections Dr. 
Chadwick has tried to avoid the controversial 


and to include passages which deal with 
faith, the authority of the Church, and sanc- 
tification. In such passages are seen some of 
the reasons why the Oxford Movement deep- 
ened the life of the Church of England. 
KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE 


Yale University 


Father Faber, by RoNALD CHAPMAN; pp. 
x + 374. Burns and Oates: London, 1961, 
35s.; Newman Press: Westminster, Md., 1961, 
$5.95. 


WuEN J. W. BowpveN published in 1867 his 
Life and Letters of Frederick William Faber, 
Newman was still in the glow of his triumph 
over Kingsley. Bowden was reticent about the 
frictions between the two men, where Mr. 
Chapman can be frank. He lets their letters 
speak largely for themselves. 

Nothing distressed Faber more than to 
displease Newman. Faber, like Newman, had 
been subject to Evangelical influence in his 
schooldays, but at Harrow, not Ealing. At 
Oxford, in 1833, he fell under Newman’s spell 
and soon reacted sharply against it. “Am I 
chimerical in anticipating quite as much dan- 
ger from the mysticism of Newman as from 
the rationalities of Whately?” Pusey, not 
Newman, restored Faber to the Tractarians, 
by a sermon of Septuagesima 1836. Yet New- 
man, not Pusey, was Faber’s leader and guide. 
Faber was always much more Newmanite 
than Puseyite. He told a young parishioner, 
when he became Vicar of Elton in 1843, that 
Newman “taught me all I know that is good, 
and is the greatest scholar since St. Augus- 
tine.” 

At one time, when gay and “socialite” at 
Oxford, it had seemed as if Faber might be 
a poet, of the Wordsworthian school, instead 
of a hymnwriter, most of whose hymns are 
generally disliked (though some are very 
noble). In 1843, the epitaph of the poet 
Chiabrera at Savona, put the choice to him, 
between Parnassus and Calvary. He chose 
Calvary. 

Already by 1840 he was moving Rome- 
wards. In a European journey of 1841, the 
Orthodox had disappointed, but the Latins 
had entranced him. The crucial journey, im- 
mediately after he became Vicar of Elton, 
was made to Rome with letters from Wise- 
man to Cardinal Acton and Dr. Grant. He had 
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an audience of the Holy Father, deeply 
impressionant. After some apparently severe 
vacillation of mind, he came back to England, 
to use his own phrase, more Roman than 
ever. In his parish, he felt that what pastoral 
success he had came by using “the spiritual 
riches of, what is amongst us, a despised, 
hated minority.” Only Newman’s advice and 
example kept him back. Then, just when he 
was settling well at Elton, Newman seceded. 
Faber followed, with a group of young men 
who had formed with him a kind of religious 
community at the vicarage. 

The Eltonians now formed, with a few 
others, a new religious community called the 
“Wilfridians,” who, after a sojourn in Bir- 
mingham, were generously provided by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury with a home at Cheadle. 
No sooner did Cheadle seem to be settled 
than Faber determined he must join Newman 
at Birmingham, a tricky business since his 
choir brothers from Cheadle had a great 
aversion to Newman’s people, nor was New- 
man pleased to be saddled with Cheadle. In 
1849 Faber left Birmingham, to start the 
London Oratory; with some trouble between 
the two men about who should be taken to 
London, and who left at Birmingham. New- 
man felt that Faber bullied, humbugged, and 
made use of him. 

Earlier, in 1846, Newman was outraged 
by an intemperate pamphlet of Faber’s 
against the Church of England. Faber’s life 
of St. Rose of Lima, in Newman’s series of 
lives of saints, by its extravagance alienated 
the conservative clergy of his new allegiance 
(pray for them, said Faber, that they be less 
like ministers) and led to Bishop Ullathorne’s 
stopping the series. Estrangement grew be- 
tween the oratories, and was made perma- 
nent by the dispute which arose about the 
hearing of nuns’ confessions, in which Bir- 
mingham felt that London had stolen a 
march. Clearly enough, there was substantial 
difference in outlook between the two houses. 
The wretched Dalgairns, exiled in Birming- 
ham but with his heart in London, thought 
Newman insufficiently evangelistic and too 
much an intellectual. The London Oratory’s 
zeal for souls, so very successful, gained ap- 


proval at Rome in just those years when New- ' 


man remained at Birmingham, suspected and 
obscure. “It is quite certain,” Newman wrote 
in 1863, after seeing Faber on his deathbed, 
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“that he has from time to time spoken against 
me. I have at various times noted down the 
evidence of this.” Newman can be seen, in the 
correspondence with the London fathers, 
using exactly those weapons of argument, 
precisely that skill for putting the adversary 
in the wrong, that he used in demolishing 
Kingsley. Too much should not be made of 
these frictions, of the pettiness and the harm- 
ful gossip, particularly as both communities 
were new, and to an unusual extent com- 
posed of new men, untried in the religious 
life. There was, in different ways, great 
achievement in each place. 

Mr. Chapman quite properly draws atten- 
tion to the solid foundation of coherent the- 
ology and wide spiritual reading on which 
rest the most flowery and Italianate of 
Faber’s devotional productions. He says lit- 
tle about Faber’s interest in Young England 
(a very small part of his life anyhow) and 
perhaps underestimates Faber’s spiritual let- 
ters. Although he says that Faber never 
passed a period of scepticism, was there not a 
short attack just after his conversion? The 
publishers should be severely censured for 
the damnable practice of assembling the notes 
at the end of the book, without those aids 
which enable the reader easily to use the 
references as he reads. This is the one serious 
blemish on a sensitive and careful work of 
scholarship. 

R. W. GREAVES 
Bedford College, London 


NOTICES: 

Record of An Ascent, by Philip Leigh- 
Smith, is a memoir of Sir Richard Thackeray 
Ritchie, cousin to the novelist Thackeray, hus- 
band of Thackeray’s daughter Anne, the 
youngest man ever to climb Mont Blanc, 
and at his death in 1912 Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for India, “the first man to 
climb all the steps in the old India Office from 
the bottom to the very summit of that vast 
organisation.” As Mr. Leigh-Smith recounts 
it, the climb was arduous. Ritchie worked 
hard and late, supervised every detail and 
polished every dispatch, was generous and 
accessible to his subordinates (if occasion- 
ally tart about his superiors), and wore 
himself to a premature death. Yet, as Mr. 
Leigh-Smith also observes, he never really 


cared about the work he did with such dili- 
gence, patience, and skill. He served his 
government not to promote a cause but to 
satisfy an instinct for responsibility taught 
him by his station, his education, and his 
temperament. One of the interests of Mr. 
Leigh-Smith’s memoir is that it describes a 
member of what must have been a large 
group of competent, assured men who 
served their government for similar reasons 
and with similar distinction. The memoir is 
printed for the author by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press and distributed through Dillon’s 
University Bookshop, 1 Malet Street, London, 
W.C.1. 

In Victorian Literature: Modern Essays in 
Criticism (Oxford University Press: New 
York, 1961, $2.25) Austin Wright has col- 
lected twenty-eight essays previously pub- 
lished in books and periodicals. The essays 
are recent, most of them having been pub- 
lished within the last twenty years, over half 
of them within the last decade. The range 
of the collection is wide — all of the major 
writers and, except for drama, all of the 
major genres are discussed — and the inter- 
ests of the scholars and critics represented 
are varied. The first essay in the collection 
is Jerome Buckley’s broad and fertile descrip- 
tion of Victorianism. In separate essays Lio- 
nel Stevenson and Curtis Dahl then isolate 
themes in Victorian poetry which remain 
relevant in our century, and Lord David 
Cecil considers the appeal of Victorian nov- 
elists to modern readers. Except for William 
Irvine’s estimate of the influence of Carlyle 
on Huxley and T. S. Eliot’s of the influence 
of Arnold on Pater, each of the remaining 
essays is devoted to the work of one writer. 
Some of these essays — E. K. Brown’s judg- 
ment that Swinburne was most effective when 
his poetry enunciated his democratic ideal- 
ism, Arthur J. Carr’s description of Tennyson 
as a modern poet, Virginia Woolf's tribute to 
Hardy’s great talent for describing the rela- 
tion between man and nature, and W. O. 
Raymond’s discussion of the energy and ex- 
citement of Browning’s poetry — also empha- 
size those qualities in Victorian literature to 
which twentieth-century readers can respond. 
Other critics try to discern the quality or 
concern which animates the entire work of 
a writer: Gaylord C. LeRoy impressively re- 


lates Ruskin’s personal failure to the tenets 
and tone of his social criticism; Walter J. Bate 
sees in Arnold’s criticism the record of a fine . 
sensibility in dispute with a hostile time, while 
F. L. Lucas sees in Arnold’s poetry and criti- 
cism the record of a sensibility sometimes in 
dispute with itself. Claude T. Bissell on 
George Eliot’s social analysis, Robert B. Heil- 
man on Charlotte Bronte’s use of the Gothic 
to sponsor her investigation of previously 
unexplored psychic depths, and Austin War- 
ren’s careful analysis of Hopkin’s experiments 
in the poetry of his middle period all consider 
one central characteristic of a writer's work. 
Martin Svaglic and Leslie Fiedler, on the 
other hand, concentrate on one of their sub- 
jects’ books. But both, Mr. Svaglic by lucidly 
explaining how and why Newman in the 
Apologia so often adopts the role of a soldier 
and Mr. Fiedler by tracing in The Master of 
Ballantrae another instance of what he takes 
to be in Stevenson’s work a recurring drama 
in which evil is attractive and good is cold, 
illuminate much beyond the book each dis- 
cusses. Gordon Ray and Edgar Johnson, the 
first in a discussion of Vanity Fair as the book 
in which Thackeray assumed explicitly a re- 
sponsibility to teach, and the second in an 
analysis of Dombey and Son as the novel 
in which Dickens moved out of the stage- 
coach world of his early books and into the 
denser, dirtier London of his own time, also 
suggest as much about their subject’s entire 
career as they say about the novel with which 
their essays are principally concerned. Brad- 
ford A. Booth, who takes Orley Farm as a 
characteristic Trollopian novel, and C. M. 
Bowra, who considers Rossetti’s House of 
Life as a typically diminished mid-century 
version of the romantic quest for the ideal, 
also make the works they analyze stand for 
more than themselves, while a set of close 
readings — Cleanth Brooks on Tennyson’s 
“Tears, Idle Tears,” Walter F. Wright on 
Meredith’s The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
and Melvin R. Watson on Emily Bronte’s 
Wuthering Heights —remain more or less 
chastely within the bounds of the texts they 
explicate. In sum, Mr. Wright's useful an- 
thology is both a fair measure of at least the 
present academic interest in Victorian writers 
and a catalogue of the several methods by 
which the work of these writers is presently 
studied. 
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A Life 
of Matthew G. Lewis 


By Louis F, Peck. For lovers of Romanticism and the Regency, here is the 
first full length biography since 1839 of Matthew Lewis, author of one of 
the most famous gothic novels, The Monk. Lewis moved widely both in the 
world of literary hon and the world of literary acquaintanceship. Professor 
Peck offers an entertaining, documented appreciation of Lewis’ talents as 
literary frontrunner and weathervane and of his tastes for the spectacular, 
as “ak as an assessment of the full force of his influence on all subsequent 
English fiction. Illustrated. $7.75 


Mr. Peel 
THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 1830 


By Norman Gash. This first volume of a fully documented, comprehensive 
biography of Sir Robert Peel extends to 1830. During Peel’s career, Britain 
was remodelled on modern lines, and Peel, more than any other single 
political figure, reconciled new forces with old institutions. His career was 
controversial, and his sensitive temperament hindered understanding; 
but, with the instincts of an aristrocratic administrator, he may be 
regarded as the true founder of the conservative party—for, if the myth of 
conservatism has stressed Disraeli, its practice has tended to follow Peel. 
Illustrated. $12.50 


Emerson’s Plutarch 
By Edmund G. Berry. Much of Emerson’s knowledge of Greek thought 


originally came from Plutarch—thence, the poet’s view of fate, his interest 
in the Heraclitan “flux,” and the stoicism which attracted him after he re- 
jected orthodox Christianity. Supporting this thesis, Mr. Berry analyzes 

merson’s use of Plutarch and traces the poet’s changing evaluations; he 
shows that Emerson considered himself a Plutarchan moral essayist in the 
tradition of Bacon and Montaigne. Emerson’s attitude toward Greece and 
Rome has never been fully examined; here, for the first time, is a study of 
Emerson’s classical stoicism and of Plutarchan influence on his prose style. 


$6.00 
COMING IN OCTOBER: 


James Fenimore Cooper and the 

Development of American Sea Fiction 
By Thomas Philbrick. $6.25 
The Journals and Miscellaneous Note- 
books of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Vol. II 


William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, Merrell R. Davis, Editors. 
A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK $10.00 
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J. Benjamin Townsend 


JOHN DAVIDSON, POET OF ARMAGEDDON 


This is the first full-length biographical and critical study of the Scottish 
schoolmaster-poet who became the chief spokesman for scientific ma- 
terialism and the most relentless antichrist in England during the nine- 
teenth century. Beginning with Davidson’s mysterious death in 1909, the 
author retraces the poet’s life and analyzes his writings to demonstrate 
that here is no mere eccentric recluse but a tragic victim of a moral and 
spiritual illness endemic to a whole generation of late Victorian middle 
class intellectuals. J. Benjamin Townsend is assistant professor of English 
at the University of Buffalo. Yale Studies in English, 148. $8.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN AND LONDON 
Canadian orders: McGill University Press, Montreal 2 


Crammed with authoritative information 


The Victorians 


By SIR CHARLES PETRIE 
author of The Jacobites 


A vigorous, humorous, sympathetic and always authentic description of 
the Victorian way of living in England, Scotland and Ireland, from the 
time when one could still shoot snipe in Belgrave Square to the time 
when London had become the vast city of the early twentieth century. 
The routine of daily life, the changing values, the abuses of the time—- 
here is the whole social revolution of which we are the heirs, pictured as 
if it were happening before our eyes. 15 halftones; 16 line drawings. 


$6.75 at all bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, N. Y. 18 
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COMMENTS AND 


JOHN F, C. HARRISON, who discusses the for- 
mation of the Society for the Study of Labour 
History on pp. 68-69 in this issue, announces 
that membership in the Society is open to 
all. The annual subscription is 10s., which 
should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Frank Bealey, University College of North 
Staffs., Keele, Staffs. 


GEORGE FORD announces that the annual Vic- 
torian luncheon at the MLA Conference will 
be held after the meeting of Group Ten on 
Friday morning 29 December 1961 in room 
17 of the Palmer House in Chicago. A bar, 
serving cocktails on a cash basis, will be 
opened in room 17 at 12 noon. Luncheon will 
be served at 12:45. Price for the luncheon 
will be $3.75. Checks or money orders should 
be sent to Professor Martin J. Svaglic, De- 
partment of English, Loyola University, 6525 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Il. 
Such reservations should reach Professor 
Svaglic by 15 December 1961. Anyone plan- 
ning to attend the luncheon is urged to make 
his reservations before this date in order to 
prevent the kind of disappointments that 
have occurred in previous years when last 
minute reservations could not be arranged. 


CORRECTION: In the list of new and forth- 
coming books (VS, IV, 4 [June 1961], 366), 
the publisher of The Art of George Eliot by 
W. J. Harvey was given erroneously as the 
Yale University Press. It is to be published 
in London by Chatto and Windus and has 
not yet an American publisher. 


THE CURATOR of the Oxford Collection at 
Honnold Library, Claremont, California, 


SEPTEMBER 1961 


Catharine K. Firman, writes, “In view of 
your note on the publication of Father Hugh’s 
book on the nineteenth-century pamphlets 
at Pusey House (VS, IV [June 1961], 410- 
411), your readers may be interested to know 
that William W. Clary recently purchased 
from Pusey House some 1600 pamphlets 
which were duplicates of Pusey House items, 
and which he has given to the Honnold Li- 
brary for the Associated Colleges. 

“Several hundred of these pamphlets 
which deal with academic and religious con- 
troversies at Oxford have been catalogued 
for Mr. Clary’s Oxford Collection at Honnold. 
The remainder have been placed in the gen- 
eral collection. These last embrace a wide 
variety of subjects including the Colenso af- 
fair, the Gorham case, the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, ritual and vestments, the Purchas 
case, diocesan charges, vivisection, Jews in 
Parliament, vaticanism, and many others. 

“The Oxford pamphlets, too, cover a 
wide field: the ever-recurring problem of 
subscription to the 39 Articles and the admis- 
sion of dissenters to the university, the de- 
gradation of William George Ward, the con- 
troversy over the Essays and Reviews articles, 
curriculum, the religious views of Renn Dick- 
inson Hampden and the resulting storms, the 
pros and cons of endowment of the Greek 
Chair for Benjamin Jowett, as well as prize 
essays, lectures, and sermons. Individual 
pamphlets on isolated subjects run the gamut 
from thoughtful scholarly pieces to some 
which seem merely spiteful diatribes. As one 
would expect, there are also numerous items 
covering various aspects of the Oxford Move- 
ment, many of them written by Pusey and 
Newman. These Tractarian pamphlets have 
helped enrich further the excellent holdings 
in this field presently in the Collection. 

“In fact, the Oxford pamphlets at Hon- 
nold more than bear out Father Hugh’s con- 
tention in his introduction that “Nothing else 
quite allows [the student] to experience the 
progress of events as they were understood at 
the time’ and to ‘feel the changing climate 
of controversy’.” 
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NEW ADVISERS AND 


MORSE PECKHAM, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Editor of the vari- 
orum Origin of Species. Interested in nine- 
teenth-century poetic theory, particularly 
romanticism. 


BARBARA HARDY, Lecturer in English, Birk- 
beck College, University of London. Author 
of The Novels of George Eliot. 


JOHN F. C, HARRISON, Associate Professor of 
History at the University of Wisconsin; until 


ONTRIBUTORS 


June 1961 Deputy Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies at the University of Leeds and 
Honorary Secretary of the Society for the 
Study of Labour History. His Learning and 
Living, 1790-1960 will be published this fall. 
At present working on a study of Owenism 
and planning a book on British social reform 
movements in the nineteenth century. 


D. C. MOORE, Assistant Professor of History, 
University of California, Los Angeles. Cur- 
rently completing a book on nineteenth-cen- 
tury county politics. 


DAVID SPRING, Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Johns Hopkins University. At present 
engaged in a study of various aspects of the 
landed aristocracy in nineteenth-century Eng- 


land. 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS ‘ 


VictTorIAN StupiEs encourages contributors always to state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES, 


Manuscripts should be styled to accord with the MLA Style Sheet ( ies of which can be had from the Treas- 
urer, Modern Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be double-spaced and footnotes should be typed together at the end of the article. An editoria! decision can usu- 
aily be reached more quickly if two copies are submitted. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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VICTORIAN STUDIES 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANTSHIP 
for 1962-1963 


STIPEND: $2000 


Duties: In addition to taking part in the discussion of manu- 
scripts, the editorial assistant helps the editors keep 
abreast of developments in the Victorian field and 
assists with correspondence, proof-reading, copy-edit- 
ing, and layout work. 


REQUIREMENTs: Applicants from all countries are welcome, but 
the assistant must enroll in the Graduate School of In- 
diana University, preferably in one of the following 
departments: Comparative Literature, Economics, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, History, Government, Philosophy, or 
Sociology. Previous academic and editorial experience 
is helpful but not necessary. 


The closing date for applications is 1 February 1962. Candidates shoulc’ write 
to the Editors, vicrorIaN sTuviEs, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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